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FOREWORD 


CZTV ecularization is “in.” After decades of lamenting “creep¬ 
ing secularism both theologians and preachers have rushed to 
embrace the prophets of the “secular city.” One of the reasons 
the new appraisal of secularization has become possible is the 
woik of Friedrich Gogarten. What Bonhocffer had allusively 
projected in his prison letters, Gogarten, working quite indepen¬ 
dently, developed in a comprehensive analysis beginning with 
The Church in the World of 1948 and extending to his American 
lecture series on “The Question of God” in 1966. 1 The German 
version of Despair and Hope for Our Time (which bears the 
subtitle Secularization as a Theological Problem”) appeared in 
1953 and remains in many ways Gogartens definitive statement 
on secularization. The reader has before him, therefore, a work 
which is fundamental to the discussion of secularization and the 
appropriate Christian response. 

Gogartens appreciation of secularization is by no means an 
uncritical adulation of the tendencies of contemporary techno¬ 
cratic civilization. On the contrary, the value of his work lies 
in his careful analysis of the nature and origin of authentic 
secularity and its contrast with “secularism.” He has provided 
the most thorough discussion so far of the New Testament roots 
of secularization and has established the important link between 
secularization and the rise of historical consciousness. It is 
important to keep in mind as one approaches Despair and Hope 
for Our Time that it is not only a book about secularization but 
quite as much an original essay on the problem of history and 
eschatology. Gogarten brings into intimate connection the central 
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problems which have been at stake in the debates surrounding 
the work of both Bonhoeffer and Bultmann. 

In the present book Gogarten develops his argument concern¬ 
ing secularization and historicization by means of a spiral ap¬ 
proach. One chapter does not derive from another by a deduction 
or linear sequence but builds on its predecessor by repeating the 
argument at another level and introducing new considerations 
until a completed position is achieved. This method demands a 
good deal of the reader but it is the only one possible for a 
theology that is “existential” in the best sense of the word. For 
Gogarten seeks to adumbrate contrasting modes of existence, 
ways of “being-in-the-world” which inform Christian secularity 
on tire one hand and the forms of “secularism” on the other. In 
a rough way one may single out three major stages in his analysis. 
The first six chapters gradually lay bare the roots of seculariza¬ 
tion in man's position between God and the "world, a position 
which is defined by the delicate balance of inde p enden ce and 
dependence , responsib ility and receptivity termed sonship. The 
next two chapters show how the Christian's independence before 
God as a mature son also leads to the historicizing of human exis¬ 
tence and the final four chapters weave together the two themes 
of authentic secularity and genuine historicity and contrast them 
with the secularistic alternatives of nihilism and utopian tyranny. 

Rather than further anticipate the structure of Gogarten's argu¬ 
ment, it would seem more helpful to offer a brief summary of 
the meaning of the terms “secularization,” “secularism,” and 
“history” in Gogarten's later writings. Under “secularization” he 
incorporates three different but closely linked processes. 

The first process intended by secularization is the desacraliza¬ 
tion of the world. One no longer bows before the sacred powers 
of sea and sky, of mountain and tree; the many gods, spirits, and 
demons are depotentiated. As a result the world ceases to be 
revered as the divine cosmos and no longer encompasses man. 
Gogarten has taken Paul's advice concerning meat offered to 
idols as paradigmatic for the desacralization of the world and the 
emergence of Christian freedom: All is permitted, but not all is 
helpful (1 Corinthians 10:23). There is nothing in the world 
which is inherently taboo since man is given the power to decide 
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which actions are helpful or not, thus reducing the written law 
itself to a worldly phenomenon. 


The second meaning of secularization in Gogarten’s work refers to 
the differentiation of the spheres of faith and works which is implicit 
in the concept of sonship. The term “sonship” emphasizes that man 
can stand before God as a person who is responsible for himself and 
for the world. As one dimension of man’s existence, independence 
means that man is defined by self-knowledge and self-care, that he 
is responsible for the particular form his life will take. Thus the 
“works” which man does in the world, whether in science, art, poli¬ 
tics, or family life are to be works guided by human reason alone. 
The other essential dimension of sonship is man’s receptivity to the 
mystery of the world before which human thought recoils in the 
knowledge that it has been encountered by the hidden power which 
drives all creatures. To remain in the posture of receptivity is to 
receive one’s being from this mystery. But since man is also inde¬ 
pendent and stands on his own he must constantly decide his fun¬ 
damental orientation in the sense of either remaining open to the 
mystery or turning away and this constant existential decision in 
which man remains receptively oriented to the divine mystery is 
faith. 

Faith is directed exclusively to the hidden being of God; works 
are directed exclusively to the world and in no way affect faith nor 
are they affected by it since they are given over to the independent 
decision of reason. Faith cannot influence “what” particular works 
are done but only “how” they are done. It keeps works from being 
carried out with the intention of realizing the wholeness of man’s 
being or giving a final meaning to his existence. In this way man’s 
entire active life in the world becomes a matter of human responsi¬ 
bility, it becomes “secular.” By sharply and incessantly distinguishing 
man’s history with God occurring in faith from his history with the 
world as it occurs through reason, Gogarten makes secularization the 
counterpart of faith. 

A third kind of secularization becomes possible at this point, one 
we could call transposition. Once the world has been desacralized, 
the sharp differentiation of faith and works can be further secular¬ 
ized in the sense that the works turned over to reason are no longer 
accompanied by openness to the mystery of the world but are trans¬ 
posed from the context of faith to the context of reason alone. Mod¬ 
ern man’s drive toward self-realization and self-formation through 
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culture, for example, can be termed a secularization of his responsi¬ 
bility for himself insofar as it operates independently of an existence 
in receptivity before the divine mystery. The danger of these secu¬ 
larized phenomena is not so much that their secularly will be carried 
too far as that they will revert to a form of religious reverence for 
the world. It is at this point that Gogarten’s distinction between 
secularization and secularism comes into play. If the world is to re¬ 
main secular, man must maintain his independence of its powers and 
structures and retain responsibility for them. But if he were to con¬ 
sider any of the political and cultural forms he has shaped or pro¬ 
jected as ultimate, then he would be responsible to them and in just 
that measure would have surrendered his independence and freedom. 
The opposite temptation, of course, is to give up even the search 
for a meaningful wholeness in personal and corporate life. The sur¬ 
render to an ideal plan or system Gogarten calls the ideological form 
of secularism and the capitulation to relativism and chaos he calls 
the nihilistic version of secularism. To remain genuinely secular and 
avert secularism, therefore, two conditions are necessary: one must 
be engaged in a constant quest for the wholeness of himself and the 
social world but at the same time must constantly confess his inabil¬ 
ity to know or to produce this meaningful unity in its completion . 2 

Gogarten’s analysis of the problem which historical thought 
presents for theology parallels his discussion of the contrast 
between secularity and secularism. He sees two constitutive 
moments to historical reality. On the one hand, there is mans 
responsibility for himself and his world which he must carry 
out by planning for the immediate future. On the other hand, 
there is the constant quest for the unity or meaning of events 
as a whole. The two elements which go to make up genuine 
historicity are obviously parallel to the two sides of the sonship 
which constitute Christian secularity. Ironically, the central 
category in Gogartens concept of history is not the past but 
the future. Gogarten makes a play on the German word for future 
(Z ukunft) which has a verbal cognate ( zukommen ) meaning 
“to arrive” or literally “come-to.” He distinguishes two dimen¬ 
sions of the future so understood—that which is “always arriving” 
and tliat which has “not yet arrived.” The latter is constituted by 
definite events for which we may plan in advance, events that 
we expect to happen at a more or less specifiable time. But the 
other dimension of the future is one filled with possibilities we 
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cannot control, a prevenient destiny reaching out toward us. A 
genuinely historical existence is one in which man takes respon¬ 
sibility for that dimension of the future which he can anticipate 
in his planning while remaining open to the uncharted possi¬ 
bilities of the future’s penumbral dimension. There can be no 
history apart from human responsibility for the future; but 
neither can there be history if we close ourselves to the question 
of the meaning of history as a whole. If man were to surrender 
his responsibility for his destiny he would fall into servitude 
to the “powers” of the world. If he were to shut himself against 
the menace of the ungraspable future and cease the quest for 
the unity of history he would freeze present or projected struc¬ 
tures of control and shut out the horizon of hope. Utopian tyr¬ 
anny comes upon us when we close ourselves to the future by 
the belief that some system, plan, or technique can bring us 
societal wholeness. For all its explicit criticism of utopianism, 
however, Gogarten’s position implies the necessity of a utopian 
vision. By refusing to accept any accomplished or anticipated 
structure as final and remaining open to the mystery of the 
future, we can leave room for a genuinely utopian critique of 
the present. If Gogarten does not see the necessity of combining 
this openness with a utopian vision, it is because the political 
experience of the first half of this century through which he 
lived offered too many cases of human sacrifice to utopias around 
the corner. 

According to Gogarten’s perception of the human situation, 
then, man faces an ultimately impenetrable future which inces¬ 
santly bears down upon him and forces him to attend the con¬ 
stant alteration and destruction of the forms he has created and 
cherished. To the man of faith this all-consuming mystery of the 
world’s future is known as the God who makes alive the dead. 
To die man who is without this faith it must appear as the abyss 
of an ineluctable darkness which will finally swallow man himself 
along with his creations. So long as such a man rejects the 
temptation of ideology or nihilism he will expose himself and 
all his works to the judgment of this future even as he strives 
toward the wholeness of his being. What faith has to offer this 
secular man is not an attack on his independence but the knowl¬ 
edge that this impenetrable future is the darkness with which 
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God hides himself even as he reveals himself to be the father of 
man. To exist in the context of that message is to be freed to 
give oneself candidly and joyfully to the formation of the world 
in the face of a judgment which will consume the dross of 
what we build but save the builder. 

Secularization and the accompanying historicizing of existence 
is our destiny. The connotation of the German term rendered 
despair ( Verhdngnis) in the title of this book is that of a fate¬ 
ful entanglement, a predicament in which one finds both truth 
and error intertwined. Such is the situation of contemporary secu¬ 
larized man who experiences a hypertrophy of one dimension 
of his sonship; t }the rational exercise of his independence from 
God and his responsibility for the world. This legitimate re¬ 
sponsibility is bloated out of proportion because it has become 
disjointed from the other dimension of sonship: ^receptivity to 
the mystery of the on-coming future. As a result of this hyper¬ 
trophy of the rational and productive side of his nature, mans 
dominion over the earth has turned into an unrestrained drive 
to manipulate the world according to a technological blueprint. 
As we are now beginning to see, the outcome of this blind belief 
that all problems can be solved by technology and political con¬ 
trol is the degradation of the natural and human environment. 
Of course, no one doubts that technological innovation and in¬ 
creased political restraints will be part of whatever future we 
have. Our real problem is the way an interdependent whole is 
constantly being reshaped along the general lines set by our 
basic orientation to the world. The fundamental determinant of 
the future will be our attitude toward environment, our mode 
of being-in-the-world. Despair and Hope for Our Time was 
written to show Christians their stake in secularization. Because 
the church has traditionally resisted modern man's assertion 
of his maturity, Gogarten emphasizes the positive connection 
between faith and secularization. For Gogarten, there can be no 
question of an attack on rationality and technology in the name 
of Christian faith. But at the same time he has shown the limits 
of this technological dominion and the necessity of its union with 
an openness to the mystery of the future. Herein, it seems to 
me, lies the continuing vitality of Gogarten’s discussion. He holds 
in tension the two dimensions of mans condition, neither of 
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which may be surrendered lest we fall into the sterile world of 
technological tyranny on one side or the night of a-political ir¬ 
rationalism on the other. If we can find our way to the right 
balance of responsibility and openness, then secularization will 
not only be our despair but also our hope. 

Larry E. Shiner 
Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 


INTRODUCTION 


ontemporary history is more and more marked by the 
peculiar phenomenon called secularization. Originally, secular¬ 
ization meant the process by which something that served sacral 
purposes of worship was taken over for secular purposes. Such 
secularization took place, for instance, during the time of the 
Reformation when monasteries were closed and their buildings, 
the produce of their lands, and their other properties were used 
for secular purposes. More recently, however, secularization has 
come to be understood as a cultural process: the transposition of 
originally Christian ideas, insights, and experiences into those of 
human reason in general. Spiritual phenomena, ideas, and in¬ 
sights which until now were held to be revelations and immediate 
emanations from God and thus only available through faith, be¬ 
come through secularization, insights which are available to 
reason independently of faith by virtue of reasons secular power. 
Independent and self-sufficient reason takes the place of revela¬ 
tion and of divinely wrought faith. This causes a change not only 
in the source and the means of these insights but also in their 
content. What is recognized and experienced by reason changes 
from a divine to a human reality; the reality which thus far was 
caused solely by God and hence accessible only through faith now 
becomes a reality caused by man by virtue of his reason. Man 
now assumes the responsibility to fashion this reality on the 
basis of his rational insights and experiences. 

The manifold elements of this phenomena are recognized 
with increasing clarity in modern thought and can generally be 
understood as part of a single movement through which a pro¬ 
found transformation of man and the world takes place. The re- 
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lationship of man to himself and to the world is fundamentally 
being changed. This change is very peculiar because ideas and 
insight of Christian origin determine this relationship of man to 
himself and the world which has assumed a new meaning 
through secularization. On the other hand, this relationship is 
totally different from that conceived by the Christian faith where 
it is God who places man into this relationship to himself and 
the world so that man may experience in this relationship his 
dependence upon God. On the contrary it is his independence 
which man now realizes in this secularized relationship to him¬ 
self and the world. The change which takes place in seculariza¬ 
tion is perhaps most remarkable in that the radical meaning of 
man’s independence as it developed in the modem world could 
only have been brought about by the insights and experiences 
made available by the Christian faith. 

These peculiarities and apparent contradictions raise the cru¬ 
cial question whether secularization is alien and opposed to the 
nature of the Christian faith, imposed on it and hence destruc¬ 
tive toward it; or whether secularization as a process naturally 
derives from the nature of Christian faith. In the latter case, 
there would be the further question whether this process shows 
that the Christian faith does not have the power to shape the 
world and hence was defonned and finally destroyed when with 
the beginning of the modem era the world and its reality imposed 
itself upon man with the irrefutable claim for objective knowl¬ 
edge and action, generated by its own resources; or, on the con¬ 
trary, whether secularization represents the first massive effort 
to shape the world by the forces of the Christian faith albeit 
with all the dangers and errors which inevitably accompany 
such an undertaking. The question of the meaning of seculariza¬ 
tion in terms of its relation to the Christian faith is all the more 
urgent since today the dangers which are connected with seculari¬ 
zation are becoming increasingly visible. Can man, who through 
secularization has become the independent lord over the world 
and himself, fulfill the task confronting him; or, having under¬ 
taken this task in the name of freedom, is he about to destroy 
this freedom in a most gruesome way? This question becomes 
more crucial every day. 

Today we can no longer ignore the insight that freedom is 
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only possible for man in the context of a relationship. Moreover, 
this cannot be a relationship which man imposes on himself, but 
one which irrevocably is imposed on him. In a secularized world, 
however, such a relationship cannot and should not exist. This 
insight might lead to the conclusion that the only possibility to 
avoid disaster would be to reverse the process of secularization. 
Such a solution of the problem is too simple, for the obvious rea¬ 
son that historical events of this sort cannot be reversed. Secular¬ 
ization, however, is a historical event of worldwide dimensions, 
since it is the transformation of Christian insights and experiences 
on the basis of revelation and faith into those of general human 
reason; this also means the transformation from insights and 
experiences concerning the reality of God into those of man’s 
reality. 

Furthermore, a plea for die reversal of the process of seculari¬ 
zation overlooks the possibility, suggested by die results of die 
inquiries into the history of thought, that diis process is an out¬ 
growth of Christian faith. For if it were assumed that seculariza¬ 
tion is a phenomenon of disintegration, it would have its origin 
in Christian faith, which then would have failed to shape the 
world and its reality according to its own insights and experi¬ 
ences once it took resolutely into account the ideas and forces 
which it had aroused. Consequendy, we would be faced with 
either of two alternatives. Either we would have to reject the 
Christian faith as an appropriate means for shaping the world. 
This would imply the judgment that the Christian ideas which, 
although transformed, became effective in secularization have 
falsified and distorted die shaping of die world, undertaken in 
modem times by the world’s own secular forces. Or we would 
have to renounce the attempt to shape die world out of the per¬ 
spective of the Christian faith. Its effect upon modem life, visible 
in the phenomena of secularization, would then have to be ex¬ 
plained as misunderstandings of the Christian faith. Faith would 
be understood exclusively in otherworldly terms and any thought 
concerned with die care for this world would be rejected as 
deviation from the one thing necessary. 

This understanding of the Christian faith would be common 
to both alternatives and so would be the judgment that seculari¬ 
zation as an attempt of the Christian faith to influence the shap- 
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ing of the world is misdirected. In the first case this faith would 
have undertaken something foreign to its nature. Therefore, 
secularization should be completed in the direction of a further 
and finally total de-Christianization of the Christian ideas which 
had already been transformed. In the second instance seculariza¬ 
tion would merely be a process of disintegration and destruction 
which has always been the fate of the world as such. It would 
be meaningless to attempt to reverse it. Examples for both of 
these views are two men who might be regarded as the most 
profound analysts of the modern world: Kierkegaard and Nie¬ 
tzsche. 

The other answer to the question about the relationship be¬ 
tween secularization and the Christian faith would contend 
that the former is germane to the latter and that the value of the 
Christian faith can only be properly understood by recognizing 
secularization as an intrinsic part of it. Admittedly the phenom¬ 
enon was present at first only in its potential, and only later re¬ 
sulted in the historical developments which today can be ob¬ 
served by almost all the disciplines of research. This would 
mean that a proper view of and proper attitude toward seculariza¬ 
tion can be gained only by perceiving its root in the Christian 
faith. In this case, however, one would have to assume that 
secularization exists in two different modes. It may contradict 
the Christian faith and become the fateful phenomenon familiar 
to us only when it is not recognized as a part of the Christian 
faith and when, therefore, the wrong consequences are drawn 
from it. 


ONE / THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING 


OF THE WORLD 


CZ/ n order to answer the question of the relationship of 
secularization to the Christian faith we need to clarify the latter's 
understanding of the world. For the very word “secularization” 
implies the world and its relation to the Christian faith. Therefore, 
the starting point for our understanding of secularization must 
not be the world, that is the history of general philosophical 
thought, but Christian faith. Otherwise secularization simply 
means the secularizing of the Christian faith. If general philo¬ 
sophical thought had the last word about secularization, the secu¬ 
larizing process of the Christian faith would also mean its his¬ 
torical demise, regardless of the acknowledgment of its influence 
upon Western civilization and regardless of the fact that the 
rise of the modem world is unthinkable without die Christian 
faith. For in this kind of secularization, revelation and faith be¬ 
come meaningless. Christian faith without revelation, however, 
is like a fish out of water, a king without a crown. Revelation 
and faidi would become paradoxical features which might lend 
a certain “divine” glow to die secular. If, however, secularization 
can and should be understood theologically in terms of its root in 
the Christian faidi and as its legitimate outgrowth, it cannot 
mean secularization of the Christian faith but it means the 
secularization of the world. It means that the world is and re¬ 
mains what it is under all circumstances and in every respect in 
all diat belongs to it: the world. 

The first and foremost statement about the meaning of the 
Christian faith for the world is the freedom from the world it 
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offers man. This freedom is of the essence of Christian faith. 
Without it faith would not be what it is: faith in God and knowl¬ 
edge of him. This freedom sets faith apart from all pre-Christian 
religiosity, both of the pagan and the Jewish variety. If we are to 
grasp this meaning, we must steer clear of the concept of the 
world as it is commonly used in popular speech. “World” does not 
stand for—at least not primarily—something like sensuality or 
distraction. Rather, we should think of “world” in terms of the 
orderly cosmos of the Greek or the all-embracing divine prin¬ 
cipalities and powers which in pre-Christian understanding deter¬ 
mined the life of men. What is meant by “world” becomes abun¬ 
dantly clear when the close ties between the “world” and what 
theology calls ‘law” are recognized. It is therefore the orderly 
world, anchored in the law, from which Christian faith frees us. 
The apostle Paul, proclaiming freedom from the law as freedom 
from the stoicheia , the legalistic powers of the world, could not 
be more explicit. In his view, these stoicheia are powers which 
possess divine and all-permeating force. Plowever—and this is the 
knowledge gained by Paul through faith in Christ—since they 
belong to the created world, they are not in essence ( physei ) 
gods and therefore are no gods at all. 

This second statement—that the stoicheia belong to the created 
world, are creatures and no real gods—should not overshadow 
the first; namely, that they are of prime significance in the world. 
Because they are powers of the law, they preserve the world as 
world. This has two implications, corresponding to the peculiar 
double meaning which Paul ascribes to the term “world.” First, 
these powers keep the world in its worldly order without which 
'it would not be the world, would not be an ordered entity. 
Second,Jthey accomplish this by attempting to enclose the world 
" soTKat the world seeks its basis and its meaning in itself. In the 
first instance, the stoicheia , as do all other powers of which Paul 
speaks, fulfill their task as creatures. In the second, however, 
they turn into powers that are hostile to God. For inasmuch as 
the world together with them becomes enclosed in itself, it shuts 
itself up against its creator and against its own creatureliness. 

It is extremely important to see that these powers, as Paul un¬ 
derstands them, are not in essence hostile to God. This is so— 
although it is not easily grasped—because the concepts of these 
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powers stem from the cosmological dualism of gnosticism where 
they, together with the law, represent the antidivine principle. 
Paul, on the other hand, does not recognize a cosmic dualism. 
Whatever else he may have to say about the world, it is and 
remains for him God’s creation, and is not—as is the case in 
gnosticism—the work of a countergod. True, Paul knows of 
dualism and he develops his thinking within a dualistic frame¬ 
work. But it is a dualism of a quite different kind, as we shall 
see later. His dualistic sayings, if only on account of Gnostic 
connotations, closely resemble the cosmic dualism of God and 
world in gnosticism; yet they may never be taken in this sense, 
but only in the sense of an opposition between sinful man and 
holy God. Likewise, die hostility of the powers toward God must 
be understood from man’s viewpoint. These powers pervade the 
world and close it off from God. Their hostility toward God, ac¬ 
cording to Paul, is not cosmic fate in which man is caught, but it 
is man’s guilt. Man’s sin enables the powers to engulf die world. 
And for Paul sin means that man who lives in the world as God’s 
creation and who is thus placed between God and the world, has 
decided in favor of the world against God. 

To have worshiped and served the creature radier than die 
creator, diis is according to the first chapter of Romans the un¬ 
godliness and wickedness by which men have suppressed die 
truth. By worshiping the world and its powers man enables them 
to turn the world against God. Furthermore, the powers gain 
control over man and he cannot extricate himself from diem. We 
must not overlook the basis from which Paul speaks of man and 
his sin in this way. This is the concept of man’s greatness and 
glory. This greatness somehow still attaches to him. He no longer 
possesses it, but it is still demanded of him. He has lost it not 
through an external fate but through his own fault. The reason 
for the fact that man is under the power of the world without 
possibility of escape is not, in the last analysis, to be found in the 
overpowering strength of the world but in his own greatness, his 
responsibility for the world and himself which he has forfeited. 
Paul’s argument reveals its full weight and its revolutionary 
meaning when it is realized that he is not simply opposing piety 
to ungodliness. When he calls sin the worship of the creature in¬ 
stead of the creator he opposes a fundamentally new piety to 
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the “pagan” worship. Therefore, we must try to understand what 
Paul is saying in its implications for this “pagan” piety. The cen¬ 
tral meaning of this piety is envisioned in what Paul attacks as 
“the ungodliness and wickedness of men.” For in this piety man 
worships the powers which pervade the world as a divine reality. 
For such a piety Paul’s argument is bound to appear as a 
horrible blasphemy; it elevates man above the divine power of 
the world. In the view of “pagan” thought (we could also say 
ancient thought) it entails an intolerable profanization of the 
world and of the powers which pervade it. When this happens, 
nothing can be divine anymore for man; his life falls prey to an 
inevitable arbitrariness and becomes totally meaningless. 

There is a Gnostic answer to the accusation of “pagan” piety and 
it has often been confused with the Christian faith while in 
fact, gnosticism was the most dangerous Christian heresy during 
the first centuries. If Paul had been a Gnostic, he would have 
answered that there was indeed nothing divine about the world 
since it was the creation of a demiurge, an antigod. The powers 
which pervade it as well as the law which sustains it are in the 
service of the rebellious lord and creator. The world and every¬ 
thing worldly keeps man away from the true God and from his 
own true human life. Therefore, the Gnostic would continue, man 
can only be liberated from the prison of the world through a 
radical break by extricating himself from its law, either by way 
of asceticism or by way of libertinism which despises all worldly 
ties. 

Paul says nothing of this sort; he cannot subscribe to this 
answer. For him the evil which befell man and the world is the 
result of mans guilt and not of a cosmic mishap. Mans sin in 
which he serves and worships the creature instead of the creator 
causes the unfortunate transformation of the cosmos. God’s 
creation in which everything created by God is good and nothing 
is to be rejected if it is received with thanksgiving (1 Timothy 
4:4), has been transformed through man’s sin into the world 
which is in the power of the evil one (1 John 5:19). Sin affects 
God and the world, it perverts the fundamental order of all 
existence, the relation between the creation and the creator; 
therefore, it becomes indeed something like a fate which man can¬ 
not reverse. 
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The Christian faith and gnosticism are similar in maintaining 
man’s superiority over the world. In this both are in sharp opposi¬ 
tion to previous ancient thought, and in both, therefore, die world 
is turned around in the true sense of the word. For both, man’s 
superiority over the world is ontological. In opposition to all 
previous thought, both gnosticism and the Christian faith under¬ 
stand man as a being which is not from the world, which owes its 
existence not to the fact that it is enclosed by the world and em¬ 
bedded in its orders, but to its not-being-from-the-world. How¬ 
ever, both understand man’s ontological superiority over the 
world in fundamentally different ways. For man to be called out 
of the world does not mean the same here and there. 

Gnosticism understands this calling in terms of cosmic dual¬ 
ism. Its thought is determined by a view of the cosmos in the 
light of the discovery of “the radical difference between human 
and extra-human, worldly, existence.” 1 In contrast to previous 
thought, gnosticism represents the breakthrough of the insight 
into the basic foreignness of everything worldly to everything 
human, causing a “tremendous insecurity, a world anxiety, fear 
of the world and of oneself.” 2 This insight and anxiety is the 
driving force of gnosticism: it defines its attitude toward the 
world and hence to everything else. Therefore, it can content 
itself with negative statements concerning man who stands in 
opposition to the world, and concerning the god in whom man 
finds his salvation. Their negative character is their positive value, 
for it expresses the ontological foreignness of human existence 
over against the world and hence his superiority. This superiority 
has only the negative meaning that human existence is not 
worldly, not “of’ the world. In this way gnosticism is the pioneer 
in discovering man’s selfhood, a consciousness over against 
everything worldly which is rooted in itself, and is no longer en¬ 
closed by the world. But since the discovery of this self only 
helps man to retreat from the world, it can and needs to be 
described only in negative terms; it remains the “paradoxical sub¬ 
ject of constant self-elimination.” 3 Gnosticism is also the first to 
discover the otherworldly God. But this “otherworldly,” too, has 
only the negative meaning of “non- and antiworldly.” 4 The 
hiddenness and novelty of this God, therefore, again indicates 
nothing else than his being opposed to the world. 5 
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The superiority of man over the world as it is opened up by 
the Christian faith is of a very different sort. Admittedly it, too, 
has a negative meaning which scarcely can be stated too radi¬ 
cally. Christians are admonished to return to their senses and 
escape from the trap of the devil who had caught them and 
made them obey his will (2 Timothy 2:26), to rise from sleep 
(Romans 13:11), and to be awake because they belong to the 
day and not to the night (1 Thessalonians 5:5 ff.). As in gnos¬ 
ticism which likes to use the same expressions, this means that 
they are being called out of the world. Here, too, the world is 
called evil and hostile to God; it is the realm of the lord of this 
eon (1 Corinthians 2:6, 8), its wisdom is folly in God’s sight (1 
Corinthians 3:19). What gnosticism says of the law which belongs 
to the world is true here as well: It does not bring life, as man 
is wont to believe in his worldly captivity; on the contrary, it 
brings death (Romans 7:10). But at this point, with regard to the 
law, it becomes evident that all these statements have a funda¬ 
mentally different meaning for the Christian faith. For while Paul 
says that the law brings death to man, he says at the same time 
that this law has been given to bring life. For “the law is holy 
. . . and just and good.” The reason for the fact that it causes 
death for man who deals with it and seeks life in it, is not the 
law itself but mans sin. It is not the law which has become death 
for him, but sin which through the law caused death in order 
that its true nature as sin might be revealed, that by means of 
the law sin might become ever more terribly sinful (Romans 
7:12). Hence it is man who has caused this evil. Through him 
this world has become—and this is emphatically stated in the 
New Testament—“this world,” the world of sin and hostility 
toward God. 

This is the way in which the Christian faith understands 
mans superiority over the world. Through sin man has for¬ 
feited this superiority and also his salvation. If man is addressed 
as sinner, he must be addressed as one who has lost his superiority 
over the world. Obviously, the superiority as discovered by the 
Christian faith is of a fundamentally different kind from that of 
gnosticism. The primary difference is that the Christian view of 
superiority has its basis in mans responsibility for the world. 
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This difference makes all the apparent similarities meaningless 
between gnosticism and Christianity. 

Everything depends now on the correct understanding of this 
responsibility for the world. Since man’s superiority over the 
world is ontological (as in gnosticism), this responsibility must 
be of the same sort. It would therefore be missing the main point, 
if the responsibility were only to be understood in a moral sense. 
This also corresponds to the Christian understanding of sin. 
When we said above that man has perverted the basic order of 
all being, that is, the order between creator and creature, this 
is correctly understood only when it is recognized that herein 
man has forfeited his own being. Worshiping and serving the 
creature instead of the creator is not an act which, once done, 
can freely be reversed; it transforms man: from being-out-of-God 
to being-out-of-the-world. For to worship God means nothing less 
than to receive one’s being from him. When this happens to me 
in my worship, where this becomes its basis, I worship and thank 
God as a God (Romans 1:21). In such worship I recognize 
(which, in biblical terms means to actually experience) what is 
known to God and revealed to me by him. Paul characterizes 
this knowledge with an infinite paradox: I recognize “his invis¬ 
ible nature, namely, his eternal power and deity, has been clearly 
perceived in the things that have been made (Rom. 1:20).” 
God cannot be recognized in creation as it immediately con¬ 
fronts us. Whoever wants to recognize him in the immediacy of 
the visible creation will inevitably miss him; he will ascribe to 
the creature the honor which is due the creator. The creature 
cannot as such be recognized in what it visibly is, but only in that 
it is nothing in and of itself. When the “works of creation” are 
perceived in terms of their own nothingness and therefore in 
correspondence with their meaning as creatures as well as the 
power and deity of God, then God’s invisible nature is recognized 
in them. In other words, the creature cannot be recognized out 
of itself but only on the basis of God being the creator. Such 
recognition is possible only in worship in which I receive my 
being from God and recognize myself as God’s creature. Once 
I recognize in worship God as God, I can perceive the things 
of the world as God’s creatures. 
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If I begin to worship the creature instead of the creator, this 
recognition undergoes a decisive change. Paul says of the gentiles 
that they did not care to preserve the knowledge of God (Romans 
1:28). He has in mind the knowledge basically inherent in any 
religious worship: to recognize God as the origin of all being. 
We might come closer to Paul’s intention by translating: “they 
rejected the original recognition of God,” or, “they did not prove 
it true.” Therefore, Paul continues, God gave them up as un¬ 
proven; unproven in the recognition of the creatures as such. 
Thus the religious worship which originally was meant to be the 
test for knowledge of God fails this test and becomes the occa¬ 
sion for a confusion which reaches into the depth of human 
existence, in which men become “futile in their thinking and their 
senseless minds (are) darkened. Claiming to be wise, they be¬ 
came fools (Rom. 1:21-22).” They have rejected the recogni¬ 
tion of God in which he is recognized as God and receives man s 
gratefulness. Instead, they accept the creatures merely in their 
visibility and isolate them and themselves from the invisible 
nature of God. Worship is still worship. But this is precisely the 
problem; it is the reason for the profound confusion. For in 
worship man now changes Gods truth into a lie (Romans 1:25). 
God’s truth is his being-God, which he has attested since the 
creation of the world as the creator. His being-the-creator is in¬ 
visible, because it can never be identical with that which is 
made, which represents visibility in its immediate givenness. Man 
wants to have a direct grasp of God’s being-the-creator and there¬ 
fore translates it into the visibility of the creature; in the course 
of this, God’s truth gets lost and what remains is the He of man’s 
worshiping the creature. 

The lie of this worship consists in man’s attempt to seek se¬ 
curity through the creature, which would be possible only 
through worship of God. But since even this perverted worship 
is worship, man does experience his being. Only, he now ex¬ 
periences himself not out of God but out of the world, a world 
which is closed off against God and which closes him off against 
God too. This is the world which is worshiped by man. Inevitably, 
further perversions result from this fundamental perversion of 
creation. Man perverts the appropriate “use” (Romans 1:26), 
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the meaning and the nature of the creatures; they become un¬ 
natural and meaningless. 

We mentioned earlier die two great discoveries of gnosticism 
which are fundamental to its thought: man’s identity is superior 
to, and hence no longer enclosed by die world, and God is other¬ 
worldly. Gnosticism could be content to describe these in nega¬ 
tive terms, because it was interested in understanding and affirm¬ 
ing God and human existence purely in opposition to the world. 
The reason is, as Hans Jonas has pointedly observed, that for 
gnosticism die world “is not indifferent or even nonbeing, but 
something real and decidedly substantive, the object of an equally 
decided hate.” 6 For the Christian faidi diis is fundamentally 
different. It is true that here, too, die worldly superiority of human 
identity and the otherworldly God are described in negative 
terms. Thus it can be said of man who in faith has found him¬ 
self: “You have died, and your life is hid with Christ in God 
(Col. 3:3) and there is “neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
slave nor free, there is neither male nor female (Gal. 3:28).” 
And of God it is said that nobody has seen him (John 1:18), for 
he “dwells in unapproachable light (1 Tim. 6:16)”; his wis¬ 
dom appears to men as foolishness and his strength as weak¬ 
ness (1 Corinthians 1:25). However, these and similar negative 
terms have a totally different meaning for the Christian faith. 
This is evident already from die fact diat for the Christian faidi 
God is the creator and the world his creation. On the basis of the 
Christian understanding of God it is impossible to affirm widi 
gnosticism: “God—the nonbeing of the world,” 7 and the oppo¬ 
sition to the world on the part of God and the believer, as ex¬ 
pressed by the Christian negations, is therefore not, as in gnos¬ 
ticism, that of a “decided hate against die world.” The opposition 
to the world, expressed in these negations, receives its meaning 
from a decided affirmation of the world as God’s creation. And 
the sharper the negations, the stronger is the affirmation. For the 
negations are not aimed at the world in and of itself, but the 
world which was perverted into “this” world. What is negated 
is not the reality of the world, but its perversions into nothingness 
and transitoriness, into die kingdom of the prince of “this” world 
(John 12:31). For the Christian God’s opposition to the world 
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concerns not the world as such but the world which is perverted 
into “this” world. Only of this world it is said that it is a power 
which imprisons man and separates him from God. And even 
this power which the world holds over man is in and of itself 
not evil and hostile toward God; speaking of the state, Paul uses 
the Greek term exousia, which he also uses for the other powers 
which pervade the world; he says of the state that it was insti¬ 
tuted by God as a servant for the good (Romans 13:1 ff.). It 
becomes hostile toward God only as the world is perverted from 
the creation into “this” world. This perversion comes about, as 
we saw earlier, by man's worshiping the creature instead of the 
creator by which he suppresses God's truth. Once man has 
brought about this perversion, it continues to feed on the powers 
of the world, due to their worldliness. The most powerful force 
which encloses man and the world and shuts them oft against 
God is the law. Thus, through this perversion of the world, man 
forfeits his superiority over it and falls into slavery of the world 
and its powers (Galatians 4:9). 


TWO / MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE WORLD 


^/-he negations which the Christian faith uses to charac¬ 
terize the redeemed man refer to man as he is shut in by a world 
which has been perverted by his sin. God’s opposition to the 
world on which the negations are based and which points to 
God’s transcendent nature, is not an opposition to the world as 
such, but only to a world which is perverted into “this” world. 
Likewise, redeemed man is not opposed to man in this world as 
such, but only to him who is dominated by the sinfully perverted 
world and its powers. When Paul says that in the church there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, neither man nor 
woman, it does not mean that Christians who, through faith 
in Christ have become sons of God, are no longer any of these. 
It does not mean that Christians no longer have anything to do 
with the world. To be a Jew or a Greek, to which Paul opposes 
being Christian, is to be one who understands himself within a 
world which is idolized—a world which is perverted and closed 
in upon itself. It is to live a life which derives its “glory,” its 
self-consciousness, from the law in which the world locks itself 
up (cf. Galatians 6:13-15). 

What we have said should make clear that the opposition—or, 
as it is usually called—the dualism between God and world 
which is said to be typical for the Christian faith actually is a 
dualism between God and man; and again, it is not man as such 
to whom God is opposed, but sinful man. Only through man’s 
sin does the world become perverted; the opposition exists only 
in relation to that world. The Christian faith uses dualistic con- 
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cepts of gnosticism as a means to express the total perversion of 
the world and of man, as well as of the total transformation of 
the relationship between God and the world and between 
God and man, a transformation which results from mans own 
sin. However, since these concepts, as used by the Christian 
faith, refer to mans sin and not to a cosmic fate, they have a fun¬ 
damentally different meaning. They no longer, as in gnosticism, 
express horror of the cosmos, they now speak of the world-trans¬ 
forming significance in the history of God with man, the signifi¬ 
cance first of sin and then of redemptive revelation. They speak 
of history, not of a cosmic fate. It is the history between God and 
man, the history in which man’s humanity is at stake. Since man 
is not man without the world, this history, too, decides about 
the relationship between man and the world and hence the world¬ 
liness of the world: whether it is “this” world or God’s creation. 

As man’s sin consists in worshiping the creature instead of the 
creator and thereby perverting everything, the perversion can be 
eliminated only when man once more serves the creator; he is, 
as Paul says, to worship and thank him as a God (Romans 1:21). 
In other words, he must prove true his knowledge of God instead 
of suppressing it in a lie and in injustice, since he knows that 
there is a God. We must try to understand what “proving true” 
means and in how far it is a possibility. The knowledge is a 
knowledge of God as well as of man. For worship of God means, 
as already mentioned, that we receive our being from him. Given 
the alternative of whether man worships either the creature or 
the creator and hence receives his being either from the world 
or from God, the being which he receives in the worship of God 
must be specifically understood in terms of his being as a man. 
He is the man who assumes responsibility for what he is in and 
of himself, and according to the law of the world, and in this 
responsibility receives his being from God. For even the “pagan” 
man who receives his being from the world cannot do so without 
being aware of his responsibility for what he is in the world, 
enclosed by it, and determined by its powers. This is the mean¬ 
ing of Paul’s charge against the Jews who rely upon the law and 
take pride in it (Romans 2:17 ff.) that the “pagans” who, al¬ 
though they are without the law, do by nature what the law 
requires and hence are a law to themselves; they show that the 
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work of the law is inscribed on their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witness and their thoughts accusing or excusing each 
other (Romans 2:14 f.). As long as man is enclosed by the 
world, his responsibility is defined in terms of that world. Re¬ 
sponsibility which originally and in truth was knowledge of 
God’s demand ( dikaioma , Romans 1:32) turns into responsibil¬ 
ity to the creature, and man stands before the world and its law 
as one who is responsible to them. If, however, he proves the 
knowledge of God to be true (the original meaning of this re¬ 
sponsibility, if he worships God as a God), he stands in respon¬ 
sibility before him as one who receives his being from God. He 
is responsible to him and to him only, and the responsibility 
concerns him, man himself; he is responsible for his being as 
received from God. 

The term “responsibility” in the sense in which we have used 
it here is not known in the New Testament. (Where it occurs in 
Luthers translation it always means “defense.”) But in sub¬ 
stance it is there; especially in the notion of sin which in Chris¬ 
tian understanding is an expression of mans failure to fulfill his 
responsibility before God and hence a forfeiting of it. But the 
New Testament also speaks positively of responsibility when it 
mentions man’s relation to God as known in his revelation and 
grasped in faith. For instance, in 2 Corinthians 3 (where) Paul 
discusses the difference between die “old” and the “new” cove¬ 
nant: he first defends his ministry by saying that he is preaching 
the Word of God freely and not out of self-seeking motivations, 
giving as his reason that we are commissioned by God, “in the 
sight of God we speak in Christ (2 Cor. 2:17).” Pie then goes on 
to argue that this speaking in Christ from God “in die sight of 
God” is the particular character of the office of the “new” cove¬ 
nant in distinction to that of the “old” covenant. He adds that the 
latter is the office of the letter which “kills,” while the former 
is the office of the life-giving Spirit. The killing as well as the life- 
giving refers to the life in the face of God. In the “old” covenant 
a cover prevented a free view of revelation; in the “new” covenant 
this cover is pulled away. 

Later Paul repeats that complex formulation in a more elabo¬ 
rate but no less complex phrase which is difficult to translate 
and to understand: “We all (i.e., members of the ‘new’ cove- 
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nant), with unveiled face, beholding the glory of the Lord (as 
in a mirror), are being changed into his likeness from one degree 
of glory to another; for this comes from the Lord who is the 
Spirit (2 Cor. 3:18).” For an understanding of this phrase it is 
necessary to realize that Paul is not talking here of an ordinary 
mirror in which the viewer sees himself, but of a magic mirror, 
containing a hidden reality, visible only in this mirror. This real¬ 
ity is the “glory” of God, the power of God which, according to 
the parable of the magic mirror, becomes effective in its divine 
creativity in the uncovered face of the believer; more precisely, 
his power is at work not only once the believers face is uncov¬ 
ered but itself uncovers man’s face. For it transforms man into 
its own image by allowing him to see it. We should, however, 
avoid the notion of a replica indicating formal likeness or simi¬ 
larity. The correspondence is one of essence. It is more accurate 
to speak of a shape which corresponds to that from which it 
was formed; which corresponds to that which, in its own essence, 
fits together with this shape. Moreover, it has not been formed 
only once, but is being formed again and again. This is meant 
by the phrase “from one degree of glory to another.” 

Pauls complex statement also indicates the nature of the 
correspondence between the shape into which the believer is 
transformed and God’s “glory,” from which it is constantly being 
formed. It is the “unveiled face.” This expression, however, is 
used parabolically rather than literally. It is suggested to Paul 
by the Old Testament story of Moses who covered his face with 
a veil while speaking to the people, since it emanated an un¬ 
bearable brilliance due to his encounter with Yahweh on Sinai 
(Exodus 34:29-35). As mentioned earlier, Paul uses this story to 
explain the difference between the “old” and the “new” cove¬ 
nants. He also expresses, however, the meaning of the unveiled 
face of man in the “new” covenant in several terms which are 
meant literally: “Such is the confidence that we have through 
Christ toward God (2 Cor. 3:4)”; “since we have such a hope, 
we are very bold, not like Moses, who put a veil over his face 
(3:12f.)”; “but when a man (the believer) turns to the Lord the 
veil is removed. Now the Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is freedom (3:16f.).” “Confidence,” “bold¬ 
ness,” “freedom”—these are the signs of the essential correspon- 
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dence between the “glory” of the Lord and the believer beholding 
this “glory” in the mirror with an unveiled face. It is of decisive 
importance to insist that man cannot develop this confidence 
and freedom out of his own resources; they are not inherent in 
him, but received by him; he is transformed into them by the 
divine creativity of the Lord's “glory.” At the end of the phrase 
Paul, interpreting the parable of the magic mirror, explicitly 
states that this transformation is the work of the “Lord who is 
the Spirit.” 

An additional sentence which belongs in the same context as¬ 
serts that the office of the “new” covenant is that of reconcilia¬ 
tion: “All this is from God, who through Christ reconciled us 
to himself (2 Cor. 5:18 f.).” This word makes even clearer what 
the nature of the “glory” of the Lord is: it is Gods very special 
turning toward man, by which he removes sin which stands be¬ 
tween him and man. When Paul, quoting Exodus 34:34, says, 
“When a man turns to the Lord the veil is removed (3:16),” he 
assumes that this turning of man toward the Lord is enabled by 
God's turning toward him. The following verse can be under¬ 
stood as an interpretation in terms of freedom: “The Lord is 
the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.” 
Man's freedom for God is grounded in God's freedom. 

The freedom in which man finds a new existence open toward 
God, is man's fulfillment of his responsibility before God. Two 
things happen in this act of responsibility. On the one hand, man 
receives his being from God, including everything that he is in 
and of himself and therefore in the world, according to its law. 
On the other hand, he gives himself to God as response. Thus 
responsibility is doubly fulfilled in this freedom. First, in the 
common sense that man assumes responsibility for his acts and 
his behavior in the world, he stands by it, as his actions. This 
is the type of responsibility which, according to Paul, is present 
also among gentiles who by nature do what the law commands 
and are a law unto themselves (Romans 2:14). 

But in that openness toward God, responsibility is fulfilled in 
an even more comprehensive and profound sense. Responsibility 
is response. That is, it can only be fulfilled in its fullest sense 
when there is someone who calls me to responsibility, whom I 
answer in fulfilling my responsibility. This is what Paul means 
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when he says of the gentiles that they know of Gods dikaioma, 
that those who act in this way (i.e., who worship the creature 
instead of the creator) are deserving death (Romans 1:32). 

The word dikaioma is difficult to translate because of its com¬ 
plex meaning. We could choose “Gods demand” as a translation, 
provided we make clear that this “demand” is in a precise sense 
that of the creator. God demands of man that responsibility in 
which the latter recognizes and worships him as creator, in 
which, as we said above, he receives his being from God. The 
gentiles, although they know of God’s dikaioma, do not act ac¬ 
cordingly. We could also translate: they do not remain in it. 
For by worshiping the creature instead of the creator they re¬ 
ceive their being from the creature and hence avoid the respon¬ 
sibility before God. On the other hand, if I know Gods dikaioma 
in such a way that I do it, that I remain in it, then I stand 
before God as one who owes his being, himself, to God. This is 
true responsibility. It means that man does justice to God the 
creator, or, as Paul says, to God in his eternal power and deity, 
as well as to himself as the creature of this God. 

Paul expresses the meaning of man as God’s creature with the 
term “son of God.” He uses the term not only for Christ, but 
also for those who believe in him and through him, although 
Luther’s translation spoke of “sonship” and “children” of God 
instead of “sons” (Romans 8:14f.; Galatians 3:26; 4:6f.). But 
the Greek word huios and the synonymously used teknon means 
“son” and huiothesia , therefore, “sonship.” This is important be¬ 
cause, unlike the child, the son has come of age and is inde¬ 
pendent. Man’s sonship, therefore, not only expresses an appro¬ 
priate relationship to God, but also a relationship to the world 
which is appropriate to his being God’s son. 

In the passage in Galatians 4:1 ffi, this is quite clear. When 
we also look at the various statements in Romans 8 and again 
Romans 1:8 ffi, we can recognize the nature of man’s relationship 
to the world as son of God. Galatians speaks at that point of the 
freedom of the Christian from the world. This is not freedom 
in the negative sense that the world does not concern him any¬ 
more, but in the very positive sense as lordship over it, lordship 
of the son and heir (Galatians 4:1, 7). Paul says, “Lord over all.” 
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The “all” is the world, as is clear from the context (Galatians 
4:3, 9; stoicheia ton kosmou). 

To be lord over the world means two things. First, it means 
not to be from the world, not to have one’s being enclosed by 
the world like the gentiles, who worship the creature instead of 
the creator. Second, it means to be responsible for the world in 
order that it remain God’s creation, as indicated in Romans 
8:19 f. Both are indissolubly related: we can be sons of God and 
hence from God and not from the world only when we are 
“lords of all”; we can only stand before God in filial responsibil¬ 
ity (or, as Paul says, those “who know God, rather who are 
known by him”), when we are no longer in servitude to the 
“weak and miserable elements of the world.” 

Lordship over the world, the proving ground for man, relates 
to the sonship as the ground of its meaning. The call for lord- 
ship, therefore, includes the sonship. This distinguishes it from 
a popular notion of lordship which, although it understands 
lordship as being responsible for the world and hence not en¬ 
closed in it, sees in it also a ground and justification for man’s 
existence. That is not the meaning of the call. The lordship which 
is called for receives its meaning from the sonship. The son, 
however, does not have in himself the ground for his being; 
should he look within himself, he would lose his sonship. The 
lordship which is called for is that of the son and this means that 
his lordship should serve to preserve the world for the father; 
that is, God being its creator and the world being his creation. 
Only because of God, the creator, is the world world; only for 
this reason does it have unity and cohesion which permits it to 
be the world. The lordship of the son aims at preserving the 
world as creation and hence its unity and cohesion. This is royal 
responsibility in which he is lord over all. The world as crea¬ 
tion is not self-evident. Only the perception of God’s invisible 
nature, that is, his eternal power and deity as they really are 
(Romans 1:20) allows man to understand the world as creation. 

The son preserves the world as creation by preserving his son- 
ship, that is, his own status as a creature. Therefore, Paul can 
say that the creation anxiously awaits the revelation of the sons 
of God. Their freedom assures the liberation of the creation from 
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the futility to which it was subjected not of its own will. The 
preservation of sonship is possible through the power of faith. 
The fulfillment of royal responsibility of the son is possible also 
only through faith. The son can carry this responsibility only as 
he relies on the creator of the world, who calls into being the 
tilings that do not exist (Romans 4:17). 

The lordship of the son over the world can be exercised only 
on the basis of man's freedom from the world in which he is 
free from that power which is strongest in the world and is the 
particularly worldly power. This is the power in which the 
world wants to be and remain world in itself. World would not 
be world, its worldliness would not consist in its unity and ac¬ 
tivity, if it were not driven by the tendency to close in on itself, 
to seek the foundation in itself, by using the law. This tendency 
leads the New Testament to speak at points of the world as 
opposed to God. 

We mentioned earlier that the Christian faith (like gnosticism) 
describes redeemed man in negative terms, as a man whose 
being is from the world and enclosed by it. But it should have 
become clear that man's superiority over the world as understood 
by Christianity is not exhausted by the negative statement that his 
being is not from the world. On the positive side lies man's re¬ 
sponsibility for the world, which concerns not only this or that 
particular aspect, but the totality of the world, that it be the 
world, God's creation. In fact, only as God's creation can it truly 
be the world, a saved and whole world. The Christian under¬ 
standing of man in terms of his superiority over the world and 
his being-other-than-the-world is no less radical than that of 
gnosticism. For this reason the New Testament, especially Paul 
and the author of the Johannine writings, can use the same radi¬ 
cal terms when speaking of man's sinfulness. Plowever, in gnos¬ 
ticism, according to its cosmic dualism, man's fall is caused by 
a world which is hostile to God, while the world's hostility is 
for the Christian faith a consequence of man's sin. Further clarity 
about man's relationship to the world, therefore, can best be 
obtained as we explore the Christian understanding of man's sin. 


THREE / THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING 


OF SIN 


or the Christian understanding of sin, everything de¬ 
pends on the realization that sin occurs exclusively between man 
and God; man sins against God and against no one and nothing 
else. Whatever else can be said of sin is only a consequence. 
Sin also refers only to man before God, man himself as he is 
before God. Similarly, salvation, in which the Christian believes 
and which consists in the forgiveness of sin, concerns man him¬ 
self. Nothing happens here which is not part of man’s nature. 
Here a godless man is transformed into a just man, as Paul says 
(Romans 4:5), and diis transformation is as far-reaching and 
profound for him who experiences it as that from death into life. 
Indeed, it is even more profound than that; the term regenera¬ 
tion is still only a parable. 

Nevertheless, the transformation from a godless into a just 
man does not cause him to be anything else but a man. Nor was 
man something else prior to the transformation so as to become 
human only now. Salvation means that healing takes place: man, 
who always was and remains man, becomes whole. Jesus’ acts 
of healing are significant for the meaning of salvation in that they 
do not take place for their own sake. They are only signs for the 
salvation which he offers and in which the godless become just. 
The difference between the signs and that to which they point 
could be defined as the following: in the sign a part of man is 
healed; but that to which the sign points is the healing of man’s 
self. In relating the transformation which man experiences in 
salvation exclusively to man himself we do not mean to limit its 
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significance. Rather, we are concerned to grasp it in its totality 
and finally, as eternal salvation. Salvation which does not con¬ 
cern man himself, but only this or that part of him, issues from 
a “pagan” rather than a Christian understanding, in spite of 
extensive use of Christian concepts and terms. 

Behind the question of whether salvation concerns man him¬ 
self or only part of him lies the issue of whether man is the 
being for whom God, and only he, is his salvation or his damna¬ 
tion; who is either saved or condemned when he stands before 
God. To be confronted with God, therefore, does not in itself 
mean mans salvation; it can also signify his damnation. It 
means his salvation when he, as he is before God, can stand the 
test of this confrontation. Whether or not he can do it depends 
on how he seeks to accomplish it. 

In this regard Jesus describes two possibilities in the story of 
the Pharisee and the tax collector (Luke 18:10-14). The Pharisee 
diinks that he will be able to stand up before God by virtue of 
having fulfilled the law. Pie goes up to the temple to pray, already 
in good standing with himself and the world in which he lives. 
For him there is no question of whether he can pass muster be¬ 
fore God. For he is not like other men, robbers, unjust, adulterers, 
or even like this tax collector. Twice a week he fasts and gives 
tithes of all he gets. As far as he is concerned the world, too, is 
therefore saved as Gods creation because he fulfills its law. But 
the tax collector, standing far off, would not even lift up his eyes 
to heaven, but beat his breast. He does not come to God as one 
who can stand up to God. Rather, as one who fails, he asks God 
for mercy. Of him Jesus says that he went down to his house 
justified rather than the other. 

Why did the tax collector pass, but not the Pharisee? The latter 
fulfilled the law, which the tax collector did not. How can Jesus 
say that the tax collector is justified but not the Pharisee? We 
must be careful not to slight the fact that the Pharisee fulfilled 
the law as well as the fact that the tax collector did not. Other¬ 
wise, the point of the parable is lost. Nor should we read any 
hypocrisy into the Pharisee's claim that he fulfilled the law. 
Nothing in the story supports such a reading. He did fulfill the 
law. And yet he does not pass. The tax collector did not fulfill 
it, and yet he passes. This does not mean that the tax collector 
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is justified because he did not fulfill the law, nor is the Pharisee 
not justified because he fulfilled the law. Fulfillment or nonful¬ 
fillment of the law has no bearing on the question as to whether 
man can stand justified before God. Rather, it depends on 
whether he does what the tax collector did. By coming before 
God—from afar, as Jesus says—the tax collector does what the 
Pharisee finds no reason for doing: he confesses to be a sinner 
before God, who cannot pass before him. He recognizes his own 
futile existence. It is futile not only because he, as a tax collector, 
is despised by the world in which he lives. He confesses the 
futility of his life before God. 

But the tax collector does more. He not only stands from afar. 
In his futility and his estrangement he appeals to God’s mercy. 
He actually throws himself at his mercy. God’s mercy, however, 
opens up only for those who perish before God, who in doing so, 
recognize God’s power, before which nothing can sustain itself of 
its own power. And here it seems to me of utmost importance to 
pay close attention to the words which Jesus puts into the mouth 
of the tax collector: God, be merciful to me, a sinner. Only this. 
He does not add: From now on I shall fulfill the law. It is of no 
concern here whether a man such as the tax collector does any¬ 
thing of this sort. According to Jesus’ judgment he is justified 
solely on the basis of asking God for his mercy. 

Man’s salvation consists in the possibility that he can stand 
before God in the way in which he is truly himself. The Pharisee 
thinks he can do so by virtue of his actions. Just for this reason 
he cannot. The tax collector confesses that he is a sinner and 
appeals to God’s mercy, and he stands justified. Both know that 
they owe themselves to God, that they are dependent upon him. 
The Pharisee believes (himself) to have done his duty by his ac¬ 
tion—which is certainly not irrelevant; and yet he has not ful¬ 
filled it. The tax collector confesses his debt, appeals for mercy, 
and is said to have fulfilled his duty. Jesus can say this of him, 
because in his confession and his appeal the tax collector opens 
himself up before God without any reservation. More precisely: 
he accepts God’s estimation of himself. This is true in a double 
sense. By confessing that he is a sinner, he acknowledges before 
God that he has forfeited his own existence which he owes to 
God. And second, by appealing for God’s mercy, he receives him- 
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self as one whose life depends solely on God's creative mercy. 
Thus he can stand before God as he is, fulfilling his debt. He is 
saved or, we could also say, he is whole; totally and finally. He 
does not achieve this salvation or wholeness by his action. For 
such actions always concern or accomplish only particulars, but 
never the wholeness of existence, never salvation. Man's salva¬ 
tion, however, his wholeness, is God himself; it is nothing other 
than the fact that God has become God for man. 

This totality of salvation has its opposite in the totality of evil 
and hence the totality of sin through which man's salvation, his 
wholeness, is destroyed. Therefore, as Luther says, sin is not an 
“infirmity or a fault.” 1 Sin must not be understood morally, as 
is so often the case. Luther maintains that in the scriptures, sin 
is never taken to be the works which we are used to calling sin. 
Rather, the Bible points to the radical ferment which creates evil 
works and words. 2 Elsewhere, Luther states more precisely that 
real sin, that is, 

original or natural personal sin, is not done, it is, lives, and does all 
sin, and is a sin which sins not just for an hour or for a time, but 
wherever and for as long as a person exists, sin is there, too. God 
only looks at this natural sin which cannot be chased off by any law 
or punishment even though there were a thousand hells. 3 

This is sin committed not against men or angels but only against 
God. 4 It consists again, according to Luther, in that man by na¬ 
ture cannot want God to be God; rather, he himself wants to 
be God, and God to be non-God (non potest homo naturaliter 
velle, Deum esse Deum. Immo vellet, se esse Deum et Deum 
non esse Deum)? Sin, therefore, whatever its expression, is in 
origin and essence revolt against God. Man himself wants to be 
God; he wants to be his own God rather than letting God be 
his God. And this urge to be God is a naturaliter velle; it is not 
occasional or accidental, caused by this or that external circum¬ 
stance, but it corresponds to man's nature. 

What is meant by this naturaP It is the essence of man which 
identifies him as man, just as that which identifies the tree as a 
tree is called its nature. The essence or nature of something is 
that which allows it to be something by itself, enclosed, so to 
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speak, by its essence. Man’s nature is unique in that he is con¬ 
scious of who he is. This consciousness in which man knows 
about himself means that he is his own lord. In other words, by 
virtue of this consciousness, he is responsible for his nature and 
for the manner in which it is expressed. He is, first of all, re¬ 
sponsible to himself. Otherwise it would not be his nature, his 
being-man for which he is responsible. The fact that man in his 
knowledge of himself, of his nature, is responsible to himself, 
gives a particularly deep pathos to the enclosure in which in 
and for himself, he exists as a human being. The knowledge of 
himself forces man to guard, for the sake of his nature, as a hu¬ 
man being, against the possibility that this enclosure might be 
broken open. This is why Luther’s charge is so serious, that man, 
according to his nature, cannot want God to be God, that he 
wants to be his own God. For only in this way can man affirm 
himself as a spiritual-ethical being which is his nature. Under¬ 
stood in this sense, Luther’s statement leads to the far-reaching 
conclusion that sin is man’s inability of wanting God to be God; 
not only the refusal but the inability. If this inability belongs to 
man’s nature, Luther’s statement could easily be interpreted as 
saying that man’s sin consists in his being man. This, however, 
is an impossible interpretation. It would deny that man is God’s 
creature. Not even the most radical doctrine of sin could arrive 
at such a denial and still remain Christian. If man is God’s crea¬ 
ture, it makes no sense to say that his humanity is identical with 
sin. 

Luther’s contention that man by nature cannot want God to be 
God assumes that man’s nature, his self-consciousness, and God’s 
being-God are mutually exclusive. For if God is God, the God of 
men, he is so in relation to man’s nature. In that case, man’s 
self-knowledge no longer remains confined merely to his own 
existence; it is a knowledge shared by God who knows with him 
and about him. It is not only knowledge about himself; for it 
remains such in any case. Otherwise, God’s knowing would not 
be knowledge with him. In other words, God’s knowledge would 
not be knowledge of man, and man in his self-knowledge would 
not be God’s creature. Man’s knowledge of himself which con¬ 
stitutes his nature is, therefore, grounded in God’s knowledge 
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of man. This relationship is the same which Paul formulates 
when he says that our coming to know God is grounded in 
coming to be known by God (Galatians 4:9). 

In this way a son knows himself, his sonship, because the 
father knows with him and of him, because as the son he is 
aware of being known to the father. He cannot be son out of 
himself but only of the father and hence his knowledge of him¬ 
self is grounded in the fathers knowledge of him. But it is 
equally true that this knowledge would not be that of a son if 
it were not a knowledge in which he is something by himself, 
a son. Although father and son are one, they are not identical, 
they remain two even in the strongest unity. But this means that 
the son can limit himself to the knowledge of himself in which 
he is something by himself and thus can deny himself to the 
father. In doing so he does not cease to be the son of his 
father, but he then is a disobedient son and knows himself as 
such. This knowledge, too, is grounded in the fathers knowledge 
with and of him, the disobedient son. The “with him,” however, 
has become an “against him.” The father’s knowledge is now the 
judgment against him who owes himself as the son to the father 
but who has forfeited his sonship. “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before you; I am no longer worthy to be called your 
son,” says the Gospel. There is no longer a possibility for him 
to regain his sonship and to live as son in freedom before his 
father unless the paternal judgment against him becomes once 
more the paternal knowledge with him. “This my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” (See Luke 15:11 ff.) 

This father-son relationship can be used as an analogy for the 
relation between God and man, except for one essential differ¬ 
ence: sonship in relation to an earthly father does not include 
man’s total existence. Besides being son, he is also friend, hus¬ 
band, citizen, etc. No matter how unconditionally he may be 
one or the other, there are possibilities for avoiding or neutraliz¬ 
ing one role in terms of another. Man’s existence, however, which 
God knows with him, is his total being. No neutralization is pos¬ 
sible over against God, just as man cannot remain neutral toward 
his own being or nonbeing. If he, therefore, chooses to persist in 
his self-knowledge in which he is by himself (and without this 
possibility he could not know himself as man nor could God 
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know of him), if through this choice God's knowledge of him 
becomes the judgment against him, he cannot escape into another 
existence, even though he has forfeited his existence and can no 
longer be the man which he is before God. Having forfeited his 
existence before God, every other being open to him is also 
forfeited. What remains is only the desperate possibility to per¬ 
sist in tlie knowledge in which he is man by himself, and to deny 
himself to God. This knowledge, however, as we saw earlier, is 
grounded in God's knowledge of him since he is God's creature. 
Therefore, as he persists in this knowledge and tries to be by 
himself, he is inescapably forced to consider this knowledge as 
having divine character and validity. Man now must make the 
attempt to claim the authority of divine knowledge for his self- 
knowledge. This is the attempt to be his own God. 

The analogy of the son and the father can be applied here, too, 
in that man does not cease to be man by choosing diis possibility. 
He is, then, disobedient man. His disobedience refers not only 
to one or the other aspect of his existence, as son, husband, 
citizen, etc., but it is a denial of his own humanity. Disobedience 
means that he no longer wants to be man who is known to God 
by virtue of his coknowledge; he wants to be his own God. In 
fact, he is forced to this act, and he can no longer tolerate God's 
existence. For, as we said before, his self-knowledge, which con¬ 
stitutes his individuality, is grounded in God's knowledge of him. 
Once he denies himself to God, he must elevate his self-knowl¬ 
edge to the divine level. As his own God he must know himself. 
Thus he transforms God’s truth into a lie (Romans 1:25) or, as 
Luther says (De servo arbitrio), he becomes a robber of God's 
glory and challenges God's divine majesty. 6 

Since man becomes disobedient by nature, he must be disobe¬ 
dient, for in order to live he must regain his existence which he 
has forfeited. Here the character of the evil becomes apparent 
which man effects through his sin. The loss of his wholeness 
which, according to Luther and the New Testament, strikes at 
the nature of man, results in the transformation of that nature 
into un-nature. The prefix “un” in this case does not indicate 
negation but perversion. The term un-nature should express 
two meanings. First, sin is not one among other of man's aspects: 
it is not attached to this or that deed, but to his nature. This 
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does not mean, as we said above, that man’s nature is sinful in 
itself; it means that man sins in terms of his nature. Second, the 
transformation from nature to un-nature should indicate that sin 
involves not just a partial violation of man’s humanity but a per¬ 
version which is possible and particular only for him. Man re¬ 
mains man, but now he is man by default, man who forfeits 
himself (sicli verfelilt). For instance, if I forfeit my honor, it 
does not mean that there is no such thing as honor for me; but 
it now exists for me in the form of dishonor or, as we could now 
say, as shame. Thus if I forfeit my life, it does not mean that I 
lose it, but it becomes a nonlife; I am still alive, painfully forced 
to continue to live and yet I can no longer live. The New Testa¬ 
ment calls this death. This is analogous to our saying that man’s 
nature is transformed into un-nature by his sin. 

The perversion of his nature is a peculiar possibility open to 
man. Only he is of such a nature that he is conscious of himself, 
even anxiously conscious. Furthermore, this self-consciousness in¬ 
cludes the knowledge that God knows about him. We have illus¬ 
trated this knowledge in terms of the son’s knowledge about his 
sonship, which is always the knowledge of the fatherhood of the 
father. This twofold consciousness constitutes him as the son. 
Just like son and father, man in his relationship to God is some¬ 
thing for itself, a man conscious of himself and in this knowledge 
anxious about his humanity. At the same time this knowledge in 
which he is for himself is from and for God. For it is grounded 
in God’s knowledge of him. We may translate Paul’s statement, 
quoted earlier, about “those who have come to know God, rather 
who have come to be known by God,” by saying that man’s es¬ 
sential self-consciousness is simultaneously active and passive, a 
knowing and being known. Eveiything depends here on under¬ 
standing man’s self-knowledge as something active, to be under¬ 
taken by him; similarly, the concern for his humanity, generated 
by this self-knowledge, constitutes an act on his part, so that in 
this act he is truly man. Only then can he understand God’s 
knowledge as knowledge of him as man, not just another crea¬ 
ture, so that man’s knowledge and concern—his humanity—is 
grounded in God’s knowledge and concern. The man whom God 
knows is man for himself, concerned about his humanity. 

Concern for one’s own humanity has, therefore, a double mean- 
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ing. On the one hand, it means the act of man’s knowing and 
caring; on the other hand, it means being known and being cared 
for by God. Man is saved and whole when both of these move¬ 
ments take place within one another and yet remain distinct. 
Evil and loss of wholeness occurs, however, as soon as the double 
meaning results in a polarity, whatever its nature. This happens 
when man persists in his own knowledge and concern. He has 
this possibility because God knows him as man for himself, car¬ 
ing for his humanity. However, he can only realize this possi¬ 
bility by trying to rob God of his knowledge and care; in other 
words, to rob God of his deity and to be like God himself. 
Thereby his nature is transformed into un-nature. For in this he 
—and only he can do it—violates the fundamental order of all 
existence which is basic to any existence, its salvation and whole¬ 
ness. This is the order that God is God and man is man. 

This violation is the disobedience which man commits from 
the center of his existence. From this center of disobedience in¬ 
evitably flows the life of disobedience in its manifold relation¬ 
ships. Mans knowledge becomes futile; his heart becomes sense¬ 
less and darkened; his wisdom becomes foolishness (Romans 
1:21 f.). Everything which relates to man is drawn into the cycle 
of this violation. "If your eye is not sound, your whole body will 
be full of darkness (Matt. 6:23).” The world, too, which origi¬ 
nally was Gods creation, is now mans world and is subjected 
to futility (Romans 8:20). Man cannot but do to the world what 
he did to himself. Since in his self-knowledge he remains closed 
in upon himself, he can no longer perceive through his thought 
God’s invisible nature, his eternal power and deity, through 
whose coexistence with the world the world can be whole as 
God’s creation. He now understands the world, too, as the order 
which is closed in upon itself and which is, as such, the norm for 
all existence. 

Besides understanding the evil introduced by sin into the world 
and the life of man, it is no less important for the problem of 
secularization, on the basis of this understanding, to guard against 
misconceptions of evil. From what has been said, it follows that 
through sin man does not lose any particular capacity, however 
crucial. He has not lost something; he has lost himself. Rather, 
he not only has lost himself, he has forfeited himself. His nature 
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is transformed into un-nature, man into an in-human being. And 
the world, Gods creation, its worldliness, unity, and wholeness 
grounded in Gods eternal being as creator, has become the myth¬ 
ical world, which is self-enclosed and self-generating; the great¬ 
est and most beautiful of the gods, according to Plato. In this 
self-enclosure it imprisons man as a child and a slave. Or, as in 
modern times, it becomes the world for whose unity and whole¬ 
ness man has to struggle in a Faustian-like desire. In either case, 
sin does not have the power to pry man really loose from God 
so that something like God no longer exists for him or God has 
no longer any power over him. For apart from God's power man 
could not sin at all. He sins by virtue of his being creature, his 
particular being as man. He sins with his knowledge of himself 
and with the concern for his being human, but this happens by 
virtue of his being known and cared for by God against whom 
he commits sin. Consequently, we must also say that man cannot 
recognize by his own power what this sin really is, but can do so 
only by faith, that is, by the power of God. 

The fact that man sins with his knowledge of himself and his 
concern for himself does not mean that this knowledge and con¬ 
cern are sinful as such. They become sinful only because in do¬ 
ing so, he shuts himself off on all sides and believes that in this 
way he can be self-sufficient and saved. This belief is possible 
because he claims Gods knowledge; like God, he wants as his 
own God to know himself and care for himself. Consequently, 
this knowledge and concern is always under the compulsion to 
guard against a threat from himself as well as from his world 
without ever coming to grips with this threat. It is not a threat 
which is specifically located and, therefore, it can erupt at every 
point. But its origin lies in mans self-consciousness in which he 
claims God's knowledge for himself. It arises because he can 
never encompass within his self-consciousness God's knowledge 
of him in the form in which it is a being-known and being-cared- 
for by God. But only in this form would God's knowledge of him 
really be accessible to him: only by knowing himself as God's 
creature in his self-consciousness grounded in God's knowledge 
of him. However, now God's knowledge of him remains some¬ 
thing external for him because he keeps his self-knowledge for 
himself. He denies his being as a creature by claiming for himself 
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the authority of God’s knowledge of him. What remains of God’s 
knowledge of him is only the necessity to constitute his own 
being. He has removed himself from his ground, his being known 
by God. Every attempt, of whatever sort, to constitute himself 
threatens to throw man’s self-consciousness into an abyss, the 
groundlessness and meaninglessness of its existence. Man’s own 
un-nature is at the root of the threat which can never be grasped. 

It persists in being this threat as long as man continues to 
exist as un-nature, as long as he seeks in himself the ground for 
his knowledge of and his concern for himself. He can grasp and 
meet it once he knows its origin. But he cannot grasp and meet 
it by wanting to master it. It can happen only once he exposes 
himself to the recognition of his un-nature. Only through this 
recognition and the renunciation which it demands is God recog¬ 
nized as the one who he is. For “it is one thing,” says Luther, “to 
call on the Lord in need and to receive an answer, and to cry 
to God out of die belly of hell and have one’s voice heard; he 
does not leave you without answer, if only you can call, and even 
when you can no longer call; for he does not ask about your 
merit.” 7 


FOUR / THE SALVATION OF MAN 


IV. 


e now need to discuss salvation which comes to man 
in the Christian revelation. We pointed out already that salva¬ 
tion does not consist in something which is added to mans na¬ 
ture; but the meaning of the word implies that man becomes 
whole. We have illustrated the character of this wholeness with 
the parable of the Pharisee and the tax collector. Wholeness can¬ 
not be obtained through an action by man, however pious it 
may be; nor through a particular capacity which would enable 
man to accomplish such an act. But this salvation, this whole¬ 
ness, is God himself; God becoming man’s God, no more and no 
less. For man is only whole, only man, in his relation to God, or 
rather, in God’s relation to him. In terms of our previous formu¬ 
lation, man is saved only when his knowledge of himself and his 
being-known by God constitute a single living movement, analo¬ 
gous to that between sonship and fatherhood. It corresponds 
precisely to our previous understanding of the evil which befell 
man through sin, and in which God’s knowledge of man has 
become a knowledge against him. If this is the evil, it can only 
be turned into salvation if God’s knowledge of man becomes 
once more knowledge with him. 

We can clarify this process in reference to Paul’s statement 
about the change from the time of childhood to that of mature 
sonship (Galatians 4:1 ff.). At the time of childhood men, al¬ 
though they were “owners of all the estate,” were living in the 
“spirit of slavery,” enslaved by the world and its laws, shut in 
by the world, living from the world as ancient man lives within 
the Myth. Or, as Paul says of the Jews in 2 Corinthians 3:14, 
42 
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the veil remained after the reading of the old covenant; but now, 
at the time of adulthood, we all, with unveiled face, beholding 
the glory of the Lord, are being changed into his likeness from 
one degree of glory to another; for this comes from the Lord who 
is the Spirit (2 Cor. 3:18).” This change occurred, according to 
Galatians 4:4, by God sending forth his Son, bom of woman and 
placed under the law, to redeem those who were under the law 
(i.e., those in childhood), so that we might accede to sonship. 
How, then, do we receive sonship through him who as the son 
is the firstborn among many brothers and to whose image we 
are to be conformed (Romans 8:29)? In Romans 8:17 where 
Paul speaks of the spirit of sonship he concludes that “if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God and fellow heirs with Christ, provided 
we suffer with him in order that we may also be glorified with 
him (i.e., obtain the glory of the sons). Through suffering can 
we partake of his sonship. 

Paul describes the suffering of the firstborn as being “bom 
of woman, bom under the law (Gal. 4:4).” He is under the same 
law which rules over all those born of woman. This law brings 
sin and wrath (Romans 4:15); the law through which God pro¬ 
nounces his judgment over men and the world and which, there¬ 
fore, reveals Gods knowledge of man as his knowledge against 
him. If the firstborn is said to be placed under the law it means 
that he, like all men bom of woman, experiences Gods knowl¬ 
edge of him as judgment over him, that is as the deepest and 
most terrible evil for man and the world. But such is the depth 
of the riches of God’s wisdom and knowledge, the inscrutability 
of his judgments and ways (Romans 11:33) that even this most 
terrible evil can become the world’s salvation. The judging 
knowledge of God against man and the world can be revealed 
as his merciful knowledge with them. For Paul begins this praise 
of God’s wisdom by saying (v. 32) that he “has consigned all 
men to disobedience, that he may have mercy upon all.” There¬ 
fore, the salvation of man and the world comes through the 
obedient acceptance of this profound evil. For the sake of this 
acceptance God sent his son and for our sake made him to be 
sin who knew no sin so that in him we might become the right¬ 
eousness of God (2 Corinthians 5:21). For only he who in pure 
obedience was in himself free from sin was capable of such 
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obedient acceptance. He could recognize sin and take it upon 
himself. 

Man’s knowledge of himself has reached its most profound 
level in the son who was the firstborn among many brothers. 
It is knowledge grounded in being known by God which Paul 
calls sonship or the spirit of sonship. What is the content of this 
knowledge? It is nothing less than the knowledge of the son, the 
firstborn among many brothers, about himself as son and about 
God as father. There is, however, one complication, if we may 
say so, in the fact of his being the firstborn among many brothers; 
a change causing something to happen in his sonship which origi¬ 
nally was not part of it. He is, of course, a brother among broth¬ 
ers and unreservedly committed to them. This belongs to his 
nature as son as surely as he lives from his father who is the 
same father of all. But the brothers are those who have given 
up their sonship and denied themselves to the father, and the 
fact that he nevertheless commits himself to them, introduces 
the greatest and most consequential change in the history of 
the world. In his sonship is repeated—albeit in a fundamentally 
different way—the break which divided the brothers and the 
father. With this break something terrible has happened. Every¬ 
thing is perverted; truth into lie, lie into truth, justice is trans¬ 
formed into godlessness and deep resolute godlessness into jus¬ 
tice. Peace has disappeared from the world. A bitter and endless 
battle has broken out. Sonship and its trusting obedience is re¬ 
placed by hostility, fear, and disobedience. Through this hostil¬ 
ity, nourished by deep mistrust, Gods eternal fatherhood has 
become an equally eternal and devastating wrath. Finally, be¬ 
tween both, the hostility of the fallen sons and the wrath of God 
stands the law which, as Paul says so profoundly, engenders 
wrath (Romans 4:15). And here, “bom” under this law (Gala¬ 
tians 4:4), stands the son, the firstborn among many brothers. 

The New Testament uses such terms as sacrifice, ransom, ex¬ 
piation, and atonement, to speak of the bitter struggle in which 
Jesus is involved. But we would be well-advised to put aside for 
the moment these grandiose terms and the concepts which are 
suggested by them. At least they should be interpreted in such 
a way that they speak of a battle yet to be decided rather than 
of one whose outcome is predetermined. Otherwise, Jesus be- 
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comes something like a divine ghost as he is surrounded by all 
these biblical titles and attributes. Our question is: what happens 
in that never-ceasing battle between heaven and earth, God and 
man, and which threatens to tear the Son apart? Without under¬ 
standing and clarification at this point we cannot participate in 
his struggle and victory, and hence cannot believe in him. His 
struggle repeats, as we said, the battle resulting from the hos¬ 
tility of the sons who deny themselves to the father, toward God 
who responds in wrath. The struggle, however, proceeds in a 
fundamentally different way, in that Jesus struggles in the obe¬ 
dience of the son. This means that his struggle is not in terms 
of one against the other, but a struggle for the sake of both. In 
obedience as the son he can only struggle for the father. In the 
same obedience he is the brother of the brothers and thus cannot 
but struggle for them. He stands on both sides. This is the most 
terrible way to be drawn into a battle. The task is to transform 
the adversaries—in this case the hostility of the fallen sons and 
the wradi of God. 

There is a reason for the deep mistrust motivating the worlds 
hostility against God. But this reason is obscured because it lies 
within the mistrust itself. For the renunciation of sonship and 
the denial of the father in whatever form, essentially represents 
mans mistrust against God’s fatherhood and hence against his 
own sonship. But once man no longer trusts his sonship, he is 
left to his own resources for affirming his identity. This means 
hostility toward God. Whatever mans thought, will, or action, 
from now on they are consciously or unconsciously serving this 
hostility. As a result, man is lost time and again in a disastrous 
confusion which Paul has described with unparalleled clarity in 
his letter to the Romans (chapter 7). 

As far as the transformation of one of the adversaries—the 
fallen son—is concerned, it would have to set in at the point of 
this constantly self-generating mistrust. It would have to be 
changed or rather reversed into open sin which is its origin in 
order that it can be recognized as such. Only in this way can 
the sonship be recovered. But could this possibly happen with¬ 
out man being struck like lightning by the devastating recogni¬ 
tion of the loss of his sonship and the consequences of this loss? 
And how could the firstborn effect this transformation without 
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becoming an enemy of his brothers? Before we answer this ques¬ 
tion we turn to the question of the transformation of the other 
adversary, God’s wrath. 

We have already touched on the question of whether the 
transformation or reversal of mistrust against God into open sin 
does not unleash God’s wrath; and whether the obedience of the 
firstborn son does not pit him against the brothers. Can God’s 
holiness, his deity, allow for anything else? But first, what would 
a transformation of God’s wrath mean? Could it mean that God 
in any way waives the claim which he has on those who have 
fallen away from him, that his wrath could be satisfied without 
satisfaction of this claim? I am aware that we speak very hu¬ 
manly; but at this point only the most human or, to use an even 
more fated word, anthropomorphic, language is sufficient. For 
the possibility of being human is at stake. But there is no pos¬ 
sibility of being human without God’s claim on men. If God no 
longer took seriously this claim, if for whatever reasons he dis¬ 
carded it, he also would no longer take man seriously. But then 
man, too, could no longer take himself seriously. God would no 
longer concern him. God would be a more pitiful and more pro¬ 
fane figment than the crudest fetish regardless of all the “Chris¬ 
tian” ornaments. 

What, then, is the meaning of the transformation of God’s 
wrath? Can it mean a reversal into the original meaning of God’s 
wrath? In the Old Testament we find a peculiar use of words 
which may give us a clue. Instead of the word “wrath,” we find 
there often the word “zeal.” “Zeal,” however, is used in the sense 
of “wrath” as well as that of “mercy,” for example, in Isaiah 
63:15-16: 


Look down from heaven and see, from thy holy and glorious habita¬ 
tion. Where are thy zeal and thy might? The yearning of thy heart and 
thy compassion are withheld from me. For thou art our Father, though 
Abraham does not know us and Israel does not acknowledge us; thou, 
O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer from of old is thy name. 

What does “zeal” mean if it can signify “wrath” as well as 
“mercy” or “love”? Zeal is a fairly new word in the German lan¬ 
guage. Luther uses it explicitly as a nuperum vocabulum , a word 
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recently come into use. Through his translation of the Bible 
where he uses it frequently it established itself in the German 
language. In describing the meaning he wants to convey he says: 
Zelus relative se habet ad amorem. Zelus est invidia arnoris. 
"We speak of zeal when we speak of love; zeal is the envy, the 
jealousy of love,” with which "I love something so much that I 
cannot see it hurt; e.g. I have a faithful wife and cannot tolerate 
even the slightest sign or indication which might give a hint of 
adultery, but I wish that there be only pure love.” 1 Zeal, then, 
is the movement toward the other in which I turn to him with 
my whole being so that he may be mine. In this movement the 
whole of existence or nonexistence is at stake, life or death of 
the lover as well as the beloved. This is literally true of the zeal 
with which God turns to man: as we open ourselves to him, we 
give ourselves to him, thus according to him his deity and the 
claim which he has on us as our God. At the same time we re¬ 
ceive from God’s zeal our life, our existence; if we deny ourselves 
to him, his zeal becomes our destruction. Gods zeal is one and 
the same—there the zealous, indefatigable, supporting, and car¬ 
ing love, and here jealous and devastating wrath. 

The original meaning of this zeal, this "I am the Lord, your 
God,” is now clear. Therefore, it is proper to speak of a reversal 
of God’s wrath into its original meaning. But it is equally clear 
that such a reversal is not possible without God’s zeal obtaining 
full satisfaction. This means that there can be a reversal of wrath 
into love only as wrath takes its full and devastating effect on 
man. Only by reaching the ultimate depth of this destruction 
could the zeal of this wrath be reversed into the zeal of love 
which originally it was within God’s divine intention. The re¬ 
versal would have to occur in that state of nothingness which 
does not want to be anything by itself, which opens up to God 
without any resistance, suffering the divine zeal in unreserved 
obedience. The zeal of love moves God to give and promise him¬ 
self in the total and inexhaustible fullness of his deity, proving 
his zeal in the midst of nonbeing by raising the dead, those who 
are reduced to the poverty of the dispossessed, the confused, the 
homeless and hence to praying, seeking, and knocking on doors 
of which the Sermon on the Mount speaks (Matthew 7:7f.). 

In this reversal of wrath into grace, justice would be done to 
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his claim; his zeal would receive satisfaction. For God’s claim 
on man is that he is his eternal creator. This is the case not only 
because God created man in a single act, but the claim is much 
more comprehensive in that he creates man always anew. This 
claim is nowhere better satisfied than in the great depth of man s 
forlornness where he trusts him who looks for the humble and 
the contrite in spirit, where man trembles at his word (Isaiah 
66 : 2 ). 

But is not this reversal of God’s wrath in its original state true 
only for the firstborn of the sons? Indeed. But it concerns him 
because in his obedience as son he is the brother among brothers. 
Therefore, his heart is broken like nobody else’s in this battle 
between the fallen sons and the wrath of God. For he has the 
heart of a son as well as a brother, since he can only be a son if 
he also is a brother and can only remain a brother as long as 
he remains a son. 

For him to be on both sides, therefore, does not mean to stand 
above both parties and above the battle like an impartial judge. 
This battle, in which everything in this world is at stake, would 
no longer be meaningful if there were the slightest notion of a 
place in the son’s heart which this heart-rending battle did not 
reach. It would also mean that the battle had never been fought 
to its decisive end. The very reason why the reversal of God’s 
wrath into grace is ti*ue only for the firstborn of the sons, is, 
therefore, also the reason why this event also benefits all the 
brothers, because he alone has endured this struggle in the power 
and weakness of his sonship without holding back anything for 
himself. 

We must further ask how the firstborn effects this reversal. 
What are the powers with which he is endowed for this work? 
On the basis of our previous considerations we can answer: it 
is his sonship, the power given to the son by the father. Which 
power? Can we speak of power at all in this connection? It usu¬ 
ally means for us an ability at our disposal with which we can 
accomplish something. Naturally, a son can possess such abil¬ 
ities. But they do not constitute his sonship. What does son 
mean? We use the word to designate someone who is nothing 
out of himself but who derives his existence from someone else. 
The son is nothing without the father. Paul is right when he says, 
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that “From him and through him and to him are all things (Rom. 
11:36)." It is uniquely true of the firstborn of the sons of God. 
He accomplishes his work not being beholden to any powers, 
but solely by virtue of his sonship. In other words, the power 
given to him is his sonship. But this is not an ability at his 
disposal. It is his existence as a son. Being the son, apart from 
any additional powers, enables him to effect the reversal of 
Gods wrath into mercy. 

The son experiences in his own life Gods zeal directed as 
wrath toward the fallen sons, because he is nothing but the son 
and as such brother among brothers. But he suffers this zeal in 
which God uses him who is rejected by the brothers; through 
their sin he dies on the cross in order to execute God's judgment 
over the world. In obedience, clinging to God, confessing him as 
father, he suffers the zeal which together with the brothers drives 
him into deepest lowliness and destruction. And because in the 
hellish darkness of this event he remains the son, the divine zeal 
of judgment and death is transformed for him into that of grace 
and life. He effects the reversal of God's zeal from destructive 
wrath into life-giving love solely by standing as the son before 
God. Having nothing else than his existence as the son he stands 
fast in the battle between the fiercest and most hostile powers by 
simply maintaining his sonship. His heart is not torn apart in 
this battle although he is so humiliated and destroyed that the 
worst disaster of the world is represented in him, the crucified. 
Paul expresses this disaster by saying that he became “a curse 
for us (Galatians 3:13).” His heart is not torn apart because it 
is the heart of the son who is nothing out of himself, who never 
wanted to be anything else but the son, who in this lowliness 
recognizes and confesses his father. There remains one further 
question to be answered: How does the firstborn effect the re¬ 
versal of the hostility of the fallen sons and the mistrust created 
by this hostility into the recognition of sin, without man being 
thereby thrown into despair and damnation? He does this as the 
son whose sonship reveals its character as being nothing out of 
itself in its deep and awesome double sense. It means, on the 
one hand, that the son who wants to be nothing without the 
father experiences in this his sonship. On the other hand, the son 
who wants to exist by himself forfeits his sonship and plunges 
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into nothingness. And because God's fatherhood is full of eternal 
fatherly zeal which knows no limits, there is no nothingness, 
however deep, which cannot be reached by his fatherhood. Only 
one condition is to be met on the part of man: confession of this 
nothingness, calling to God out of the pain and the miseiy of this 
nonexistence. 

Jesus has revealed this double meaning of sonship in the sense 
of being nothing by himself simply through his own existence 
as the son. Therefore he has power over our conscience so that 
we can believe in him. For faith which does not overcome the 
conscience in the face of sin and death is not faith to be relied 
upon. He has power over us because through the reversal of our 
mistrust and our hostility against God into the recognition of sin 
he has established the right of our conscience and has confirmed 
it over against all attempts to squelch it. By doing so he has 
demonstrated that we cannot do justice to God's zeal (which 
through our mistrust has become wrath) by despairing in the 
recognition of our sin, but rather only by confessing our nothing¬ 
ness and in that way take hold of our sonship. Jesus has power 
over us, because as the son standing before the father he has 
given us through his sonship the right and the courage to stand 
before God as those who were nothing, that is, as sons who were 
lost. 

The revelation of man's salvation, therefore, calls man simply 
to remain with the knowledge of himself and the concern for 
himself within God's knowledge and concern for man. Here and 
only here is the ground of his being. This implies the recognition 
that man is not grounded in his own knowledge and concern. He 
is to know about himself and care for his own existence, for this 
is what it means to be human. But he shall do it in the knowl¬ 
edge of his sonship and in caring for it. Only then does he remain 
whole before God. 

Man's salvation depends, therefore, not on a particular act 
nor on particular natural or supernatural abilities for doing this 
or that but only on his self-knowledge and his concern for him¬ 
self. He is whole when he knows himself as son; he is lost when 
he thinks that his self-knowledge and his concern will constitute 
his existence. Once we realize that self-knowledge as son and 
the resulting concern for sonship is grounded in God's fatherly 
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knowledge and concern, we can claim to affirm the truth ex¬ 
pressed by Paul when he says that “we hold that a man is justified 
by faith apart from works of law (Rom. 3:28)/’ This sentence 
states with unparalleled exclusivity that mans salvation comes 
from God and nobody else, in mans turning to God and in God’s 
recognizing man as his son. We have also seen that the recog¬ 
nition with which man recognizes God as his father emerges 
solely from the power of divine recognition and God’s turning 
toward man. 

The significance of this event can only be grasped if we note 
that man’s salvation and wholeness realized in this mutual 
recognition is totally independent of any change which man ac¬ 
complishes in his life through any of his actions. “By faith apart 
from works of law.” This means that faith ceases to be faith as 
soon as man wants to justify salvation which happens in faith by 
even the least of his works; regardless of whether this be the 
fulfillment of a prior condition for obtaining salvation or a 
subsequent justification and realization of already obtained 
salvation. Man is never saved and whole by himself, on the basis 
of his nature much less on the basis of anything which he ac¬ 
complishes, but only because of God’s turning to him, God’s 
knowledge of him and his caring for man’s existence. Strictly 
speaking, it is therefore not man’s faith which justifies him but 
God himself justifies him, saves him, and makes him whole. This 
happens in faith precisely because faith is not work and does 
not tolerate that anything worklike be attributed to it. There¬ 
fore through faith alone man obtains salvation and righteous¬ 
ness with which God justifies him before himself. 

We recoil from the radical nature of this insight more than 
from anything else. And as long as we do not dare to embrace it, 
it means for us the loss of any firm ground under our feet. It is, 
therefore, not accidental that Paul, after having set forth the 
affirmation of justification by faith alone apart from the works 
of law, immediately asks himself: “Do we then overthrow the 
law by this faith (Rem. 3:31)?” Indeed, as long as we remain 
within the train of thought toward which we are inclined and 
even forced—that is, as long as we want to ground ourselves in 
our own self-knowledge—Paul’s affirmation of justification can 
mean nothing else but the overthrow of the law and plunge us 
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into the abyss of lawlessness and absurdity. For then there is 
no room for the notion which has found such clear expression in 
the terrifying radical affirmation of the apostle: the true reality 
of God. 

This affirmation of justification overcomes the perverted rela¬ 
tionship between creator and creature; it honors and thanks God 
as a God (Romans 1:21). Moreover, the original knowledge of 
God which neither Jews nor gentiles preserved is recovered here 
(Romans 1:28). Hence Paul’s answer to his question: “By no 
means are we overthrowing the law. On the contrary, we uphold 
the law.” For only in exposing ourselves to the total radicality of 
that insight can we recognize the divine strictness and the absolute 
validity of the law, as well as our sin in its destructive power for 
ourselves and the world. This, however, is not the understanding 
of the law which in our autonomous thinking we hold over 
against justification by faith alone. Paul calls it the “law of 
works,” the law through whose fulfillment man feels compelled 
to justify his existence. To this corresponds the kauchesis, the 
glory which can be translated into mans autonomous self- 
consciousness. Of this law Paul says that the gentiles in their 
knowledge of Qod rejected that knowledge of God originally 
intended by th^ law (Romans 1:28); the same is true of the 
Jewish understanding of the law (Romans 10:1-3). The law, 
however, which is validated in the recognition of justification by 
faith alone, is the law in which the originally intended knowl¬ 
edge of God is preserved. In contrast to the “law of works,” Paul 
calls it the law of faith (Romans 3:2, kjv). The “law of faith” 
is in terms of Pauls thought an extraordinarily paradoxical formu¬ 
lation. It unites two things as contradictory as death and life: 
law and gospel. 

“Law of faith” means first: the law that is recognized only in 
faith. It is the deadly divine word with which God asks man to 
account for the existence which God has given him and which 
man has forfeited through his sin. Here the law is nothing but 
law—pure, demanding, and hence deadly law. “Law of faith,” 
however, means further the life-giving Word—the Word which 
God wants man (who has been destroyed by the recognition of 
his sin) to believe as the Word of God who raises the dead 
(Romans 4:17); to believe as the Word of God of whom it is 
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said that he who believes in him shall not perish, that whoever 
calls upon the name of the Lord shall be saved (Romans 
10:11 f.). Here the law is nothing but pure life-giving gospel. 
Complete destruction there—complete reality of salvation here. 
And while the “law of works” entails kauchesis, the autonomous 
existence of man, the “law of faith” excludes any kauchesis , not 
only because man experiences here his nothingness, but also 
because of the complete reality of salvation to which man has 
not the least bit to contribute. Having faith in the word of the 
gospel, man can only see himself as dead with regard to sin 
but alive with regard to God. “With regard to sin” means that 
man is dead not only through sin but also to sin; conversely, 
“with regard to God,” means that man is alive through God and 
for God. 


FIVE / MAN’S INDEPENDENCE 


J- he reality of salvation, realized in faith without the 
slightest contribution on man’s part, stands in a sharp tension, 
almost to the point of contradiction, to the innumerable admoni¬ 
tions with which the New Testament writers time and again 
exhort their readers not only to have faith but also to live ac¬ 
cording to faith. These repeated admonitions seem to consider¬ 
ably limit the validity of the strong affirmation concerning the 
reality of the accomplished salvation and to subordinate it to the 
condition of subsequent works. In order to evaluate this apparent 
tension we need to inquire into the relationship between the 
reality of salvation, grasped in faith, and these admonitions. 

The admonitions and their fulfillment could be the condition 
for salvation and its reality; their purpose would be to call for 
salvation to be realized. Salvation would be understood in the 
sense that man was provided with a guiding idea as a basis for 
his entire life. Following this idea, in constant struggle, he could 
then be judged in terms of obedience to it as one who partici¬ 
pates in the reality intended by the idea. In this understanding 
of salvation the admonitions would no doubt always have to be 
seen as the “law of works.” Man through his own actions would 
have to justify himself by realizing salvation through his “works.” 

But the relationship between the reality of salvation and the 
admonitions can also be conceived in the sense that the latter 
derive from the former. This cannot mean, as is often suggested, 
that the fulfillment of the admonitions results automatically from 
salvation grasped in faith. For just as in the previously indicated 
understanding of the relationship between salvation and admoni¬ 
tions, the already accomplished reality of salvation is not main- 
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tained, so in this understanding the admonitions are not taken 
seriously. If something happens automatically, there is no need 
for exhorting. The fact that the admonitions derive from the 
reality of salvation would, therefore, have to mean that this 
reality itself has an admonishing dimension. 

Of this sort, at any rate, are those admonitions which call men 
to faith. The call to faith implies two things. First, it distinguishes 
the God-given salvation from others, for example, that of gnosti¬ 
cism which understands salvation as being imputed to man in 
supernatural, magic ways. Second, it follows that faith in which 
man grasps salvation is not something like a religious experience 
overcoming man without his knowing where and why. Rather, 
faith in the New Testament is definitely a decision demanded of 
man and which he has to make with a clear knowledge of its 
reason and its purpose. It is an act of conscious obedience. On 
the other hand, this faith stands in firm opposition to work; it 
is not work to be accomplished by man. It is “granted (Phil. 
1:29).” Paul occasionally speaks of it in terms of predestination: 
God’s purpose of election is confirmed by mans acceding to faith 
(Romans 9:11; cf. 8:29). But if faith is a matter of decision, an 
act of real and genuine obedience—Paul leaves no doubt about 
his understanding in this matter—statements suggesting predesti¬ 
nation should certainly not be taken in the sense of mechanistic 
determination. Rather, they clarify the kind of decision in¬ 
volved in faith and the type of event represented by faith. This 
decision is in exact correspondence to God in relation to whom 
and for whom (or, in the case of unbelief, against whom) it is 
made. Therefore, the possibility for this decision exists only 
within a relationship of a particular sort. 

The relationship within which faith according to the New 
Testament is possible is that between God and man. It is of such 
a nature that the appropriate decision for faith can never have 
the purpose of establishing this relationship, because prior to 
this relationship man does not have any existence. Therefore, he 
cannot decide as someone who might also exist without and out¬ 
side this relationship. The decision with which man is confronted 
is never that of entering the relationship but it is to be made 
already within it. Whatever he may decide, he is already 
determined by God to whom he is related in this relationship. 
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For it is the relationship between creature and the creator, be¬ 
tween son and father. But the attitude of the creator is always 
prior to that of the creature. The creator calls and his call is of 
the sort that he calls into existence the things that do not exist 
(Romans 4:17). His call concerns the existence of the called who 
in his being called receives his existence which he does not have 
in any other way. His existence by its origin is, therefore, defined 
as having its potential in obedience to the call of the creator. This 
obedience cannot be accomplished by works but only by hearing 
the call, through constant attention to his being called or, to use 
Pauls excellent formulation, through knowing in the being-known 
(Galatians 4:9). While it is my obedience, to be rendered by me, 
it is nevertheless the concern of him who calls (Romans 9:11); 
it depends not on man’s will and exertion, but on God’s mercy 
(Romans 9:16). In other words, this obedience is so original, so 
united with man’s origin, that it is always prior to any human 
act. His existence begins with the hearing of the call through 
which the creature receives himself from the creator, the son 
from the father; it is obedience of pure receiving and hence of 
unconditional giving of all that is demanded of him in this call. 
Because obedience of faith is so original that it precedes any act, 
the divine call is at work in it and because it is at work, man’s 
decision in the obedience of faith is also God’s decision concern¬ 
ing him. This is what is meant when Paul says that the gospel is 
the power of God for salvation to every one who has faith 
(Romans 1:16). 

Faith, however, would not be an act of obedience, a matter 
of decision, if it did not involve the possibility of disobedience, 
that is, the possibility for man to decide against hearing the call 
and remaining within the hearing. This disobedience of the 
disbelieving springs from the same origins as obedience; it 
emerges at the origin of human existence where man receives 
himself from the creative call of God. Disobedience consists 
in man’s attempt to keep to himself his life as received from 
God. It, too, exists prior to any act of man, so that whatever he 
does, is done in this disobedience: everything is now bent 
toward holding on to himself. In everything the impulse of 
‘‘wanting to be like God” dominates, illustrated in the story of 
Adam’s fall. Just as the story of creation did not happen once 
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for all but happens anew with every man, so the serpent of 
temptation is waiting as long as men live on this earth. Wherever 
and whenever man believes, the possibility of disobedience is 
not far away, and no one can ever eliminate it in this life. Faith 
would not be faith without the knowledge that it is always ac¬ 
companied by the possibility of disbelief. Faith, therefore, is not 
a decision once for all. We cannot speak of it without the constant 
admonition to “remain firm,” to “stand” in the faith, and “any one 
who thinks that he stands take heed lest he fall (1 Cor. 10:12)”; 
no one shall tempt himself and everyone shall examine whether 
he is holding onto his faith (2 Corinthians 13:5). 

Thus far we have discussed the admonitions in the New Testa¬ 
ment only insofar as they call men to faith. But they also call 
men to do good works. Occasionally Paul summarizes them with 
the term “becoming conduct” (Romans 13:13; 1 Corinthians 14: 
40; 1 Thessalonians 4:12), meaning mans behavior in particular 
situations. Here the law has its place in terms of what today we 
usually call ethical norms. When admonitions aim at faith, they 
concern man’s relation to God; when they call for works they 
concern his relation to the world. Here we have to deal with the 
important question of the relationship between the two kinds 
of admonitions and their respective content. When works are 
called for, something which is not, but should be, is to be 
realized by man, the doer. Faith, however, as we saw, has to 
do with something already realized, the reality of God turning to 
man. This is man’s salvation realized by God. Faith is the result 
of this salvation: it is only now possible. And the call to faith 
calls man to remain within the salvation realized by God. If at 
any point it were possible to attain this reality through works, 
faith would be perverted. It no longer would concern this reality, 
and man would rob God of his deity. If all the admonitions in 
the first sense call man to remain in the faith, the accomplish¬ 
ments through works for which they call in the second sense 
cannot mean man’s salvation. These works, too, and their ac¬ 
complishments cannot be a condition for salvation and its reality, 
but only its result. 

A deeper understanding of this issue emerges when it is 
related to creation. One of the most disastrous developments in 
theology has been the separation of the doctrine of creation from 
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the doctrine of justification. It is, then, no longer possible to 
understand justification by faith alone at its basis as creation, 
nor creation of its basis as justification. The result is that both 
lose their significance due to them for the Christian faith. This 
significance cannot be recovered by subsequently relating them 
to each other. Faith has the justifying power solely because 
creation takes place here and faith in creation can be understood 
only once it is clear that man's creaturely existence and his 
recognition of himself as creature is his sole possibility for justi¬ 
fication. For only then does he correspond to God, answering 
with his existence to the word with which God calls him into 
being. Only as creature does he live solely by God's word. But 
the Christian believes not only that God created man, he also 
believes that the world is God's creation. 

We have previously emphasized the thoroughly positive re¬ 
lation of the Christian faith to the world, insisting on a true 
understanding of the radical negations of the world and of man 
who lives by the world's standards. They are based on the un¬ 
shakable belief that the world is God's creation and on man's 
responsibility for the world so that it remains God's creation. 
Here it is clear already that for the Christian faith man's relation 
to the world is and remains fundamentally tied to his relation to 
God. It is, therefore, Gnostic rather than Christian to say that 
through the fall this relationship has been destroyed once and 
for all, that the world has been corrupted by the fall and remains 
so; at the same time that man at best can be healed by God's 
redeeming revelation only to continue his life in this corrupted 
world, to tolerate it until the world comes to an end and he is 
saved from it. 

This view is sometimes expressed today by many theologians 
when they like to talk about the “fallen creation.'' It cannot be 
overemphasized that it is Gnostic but not Christian to speak of 
a “fallen creation.'' At best one could speak of a “fallen world,” 
but even then only with the qualification that man alone has 
fallen away, and that the world, because of its relation to fallen 
man, is drawn into the consequences of this “fall,” and this against 
its will (Romans 8:20). The redemption of man, therefore, also 
pertains to the world. As man becomes whole again through 
God's redeeming act, so does the world. As man regains the 
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forfeited sonship, the world again becomes Gods creation and 
man lives in it as such. To be sure, all this is true only in faith. 
But because in this faith God’s creation happens, “only in faith” 
means nothing less than the reality which is God’s. 

Being in the world is part of man’s original existence. This is 
the reason why, for the Christian, his relation to God is so 
intimately tied to his relation to the world. The biblical account 
of creation purposely does not speak only of the creation of the 
world or of man but of both together as the one creation of God. 
This certainly does not mean that they are creatures of the same 
kind. The biblical story states very clearly man’s special status 
in creation, distinct from all other creatures. But as man in the 
world he receives himself out of God’s call. The world belongs 
to man as he is created by God. He is distinct from all other 
creatures in that he does not belong to the world, at least not in 
the sense that he is enclosed by the world. Rather, the world 
belongs to him, not in the same way in which it belongs to the 
creator, but in the way in which it is given to him by the creator 
as to his special creature. Man’s special status in creation is his 
sonship. Here we touch on the particularity of the Christian 
understanding of creation which distinguishes it from all other 
mythical or mythological views. For sonship denotes man’s 
special relation to God and to the world as God’s creation. 

Everything depends on seeing man’s sonship as the decisive 
link between his relation to God and to the world. The link is 
given with man’s origin: because God creates man as the son, 
that is, the creature which by nature is to correspond to his 
creative call, he creates at the same time the world as his, man’s 
world. Therefore, in the two passages where Paul speaks of man’s 
sonship, he also calls him the heir (Romans 8:17; Galatians 4:7). 
This inheritance is the world, as we saw earlier (p. 28). Because 
man has his world whose lord he is and for which he bears 
responsibility as an adult, he is son and not only child. Child¬ 
hood is not excluded, but he has grown into manhood according 
to “the stature of the fullness of Christ (Eph. 4:13).” In giving 
man the world as his own to reign over it, God gives him much 
more than only the world; he gives him the possibility of sonship. 
This means that at the core of man’s relation to the world is his 
sonship in relation to God. The preservation of his sonship is at 
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stake in his relation to the world; however man fashions this 
relationship, he must do it within the context of his sonship. In 
his actions toward the world he is to remain the son. 

As we said before, sonship has a double meaning. On the one 
hand, the son is nothing by himself but only through the father. 
Sonship is mans status as a creature, given by God without his 
doing. On the other hand—and this is the difference between 
son and child, between coming of age and being a minor—to be 
a son also means to be independent. But I can only be independent 
and on my own when I have a world which belongs to me, for 
which I am responsible as lord. The time for coming of age has 
arrived when the son receives his inheritance for his own free 
disposition and administration. God gives man the possibility for 
such an independence by creating him together with a world 
which he can call his own. The independence of the mature son 
is genuine and legitimate without which man would not be son. 
But it cannot be fully understood only in relation to the world. 
Its meaning, like that of the relation to the world as such, is 
based on mans relation to God: man as son and free and respon¬ 
sible lord of his world is independent also in relation to God. 
Only through this independence can he do justice to his sonship. 
But what sort of independence is this? 

We mentioned this independence already in our discussion 
about the relation of the Christian faith to the world (ch. 1, 
pp. 18 ff.). We saw that the knowledge of the world as God’s 
creation is possible only through the perception of God’s invisible 
nature, his eternal power and deity (Romans 1:20) in which he 
is the creator of the world. Such perception is to be understood 
in the powerful sense in which we sometimes speak of assuming 
an office. By assuming an office I leave my private existence and 
depend on the status given to me in the order in which this 
office is valid. In so doing I carry out my office. As far as God’s 
eternal power and deity is concerned, I can perceive it only 
through my status as a creature. For in this perception I am a 
creature who belongs to the world, the creation. The assumption 
of my status as a creature, following our earlier conclusions, is 
my sonship. Only in terms of this sonship can I know the world 
as God’s creation. Man’s sonship is, therefore, at the same time 
his relation to God the father and to the world, his inheritance 
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which can only be his inheritance as Gods creation. This "at the 
same time” means that both relationships, although different, 
are indissolubly linked together; neither happens without the 
other. There is no relation to God which is not at the same time 
relation to the world, and vice versa. 

Paul expresses this link with the term "spirit of sonship” 
(Romans 8:15; Galatians 4:6). The same is expressed in the 
word about the unveiled face with which we behold the “glory” 
of the Lord in a mirror and are changed into his likeness from 
one degree of glory to another, all this coming from the Lord 
of the Spirit (2 Corinthians 3:18; cf. pp. 26 f.). We said above 
that the glory of the Lord to behold is God's divine-creative 
power—we now can say: God's fatherhood which calls into 
existence the things that were not. It is the freedom—the un¬ 
veiled face of the beholding man—in which man, the beholder, 
is changed into the likeness which corresponds to the glory. 
This likeness is man who grasps his sonship by relying on God's 
fatherhood. Freedom, therefore, is identified with being guided 
by God's Spirit who bears witness to our spirit that we are sons 
of God (Romans 8:16). In this freedom sonship is simultaneously 
relation to God and to the world. Being the freedom for and 
before God, it is also freedom regarding the world which again 
is "by God, in the sight of God (2 Cor. 2:17).” 

This freedom of the son regarding the world is above all free¬ 
dom from the law. This is evident from the context in which 
Paul speaks of sonship and freedom, and especially from the 
formulation which he uses in Galatians 4:1 ff. His discussion of 
sonship follows that of the role of the law in salvation history. 
Speaking in strong opposition to the Judaistic understanding 
which characterizes the whole letter, he insists that man is not 
justified by the law, that the law was given "because of trans¬ 
gressions (Gal. 3:19)”; not to defend against them, but as he 
says in Romans 5:20, "to increase the trespass.” Prior to faith, all 
men were consigned under the power of the law, held in con¬ 
finement for die sake of faith, which was to be revealed. This is 
the time of "minority” in which men are under the law like 
potential heirs who, although they are lords over everything, 
are subordinate to legal guardians and custodians until the time 
set by die father. With faidi, however, the time of adult sonship 
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has come, the time of the sons freedom for the father as well as 
regarding the world. And Paul leaves no doubt that this is the 
freedom from the law which belongs to the stoicheia, the ele¬ 
ments of the world. 

An understanding of this freedom regarding the world and 
from the law requires clarification of the complex Christian 
view of the law. The complexity is evident from such contra¬ 
dictory statements as Pauls when he speaks of the law of the 
life-giving Spirit (Romans 8:2) as well as of the law of sin and 
death. lie is not referring to two different and unrelated laws 
but to die one law which can take two fundamentally different 
forms. In whatever form it appears, however, it always concerns 
mans relation to God. It is God's command to man which is 
directed to all men and of which everyone knows. But not 
everyone understands this command in the same way, hence the 
different forms of the law. 

The fundamental Christian understanding of the law may help 
to clarify the reason why the law is the same in spite of the dif¬ 
ferent and contradictory forms which it assumes. The Christian 
relates the law to himself, sees himself under the law's or God's 
command. We have already discussed this command and the 
obedience which it requires by saying that the obedience cannot 
be rendered through “works,” but only in faith. For the law, as 
heard in faith, is the call of God the creator. Obedience to it is 
prior to every human act. It is the original hearing of the call 
with which his existence begins and through which man receives 
himself as the creature from the creator, the son from the father. 
This call is at the same time the gift of sonship, the command 
to take hold of it and to remain in it. Therefore, man renders 
obedience by trustingly hearing the call, by unconditionally 
giving whatever is asked of him by this call which beckons him 
to sonship, namely himself as the son. But since sonship concerns 
not only man's relation to God but also to the world, the divine 
call—in the demanding as well as the offering sense—also con¬ 
cerns the world which is given to man as the son's inheritance. 
And here, too, by hearing in faith and trust the divine call, man 
takes hold of the inheritance coming from the father to the son, 
and preserves it as the divine creation according to God's call. 
Obedience to this call which, as law, concerns man’s relation to 
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the world, is prior to every human act. Therefore, he cannot 
satisfy the demand of the law—to preserve the world as God's 
creation—through any works, but only by hearing the divine call 
through which alone the world remains creation. 

This fundamental view of the law is paralleled by another in 
which the Christian does not relate the law to himself as being 
under Gods command, but understands the law as the law which 
calls for works. This view seems to be in strict opposition to that 
which excludes any works. We can, however, understand the 
Christian faith in its fullest sense only when we realize that both 
views of the law are indissolubly linked to it and that while this 
law of works is excluded by what Paul occasionally calls the 
“law of faith," its fulfillment is thereby also called for. Thus Paul 
can say that God in his righteous judgment will render to every¬ 
one according to his works (Romans 2:5 f.), as well as that man 
is justified apart from the works of law by faith alone (Romans 
3:28). These two kinds of statements are meant to stand in the 
sharpest possible contradiction. For this contradiction indicates 
the breadth of reality in which this faith reaches man. Man with 
which faith is concerned is, on the one hand, saved by God, whose 
deepest concern is to preserve this salvation in divine perfection 
to which nothing can be added but which can only be destroyed 
by human endeavor. On the other hand, man must conscientiously 
reflect on every single act constantly demanded of him by a 
thousand circumstances which he encounters in his earthly life. 
And the Christian faith does not demand of one man this and of 
another something else. But man who enters the realm of faith 
is the same here and there; the law under which he stands calls 
him to pure preservation of the given salvation without adding 
the least by his own doing, as well as to accomplish the daily work 
according to which God will render to him in his righteous 
judgment. 

We can understand the Christian faith only if we can combine 
both elements without having to contradict ourselves. The 
Christian can hold both in perspective—man's salvation as 
realized by God and the earthly existence which is still in need 
of admonitions. Therefore, the Christian affirmation of sonship, 
effected by God and grasped by man in faith, and the affirmation 
of the world as creation is not some sort of ideal of man and the 
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world. If there is a type of thinking which makes it impossible 
to understand this faith, it is that which is directed toward an 
ideal, whether of man or the world. Faith never separates man 
from the real, concrete, historical existence in his world as does 
the cosmic dualism of gnosticism in either a magic or ascetic 
way, or idealism by way of speculative ethics calling for eternal 
striving. Rather, in seriousness and soberness, faith calls man 
to live his concrete and historical existence. For salvation takes 
place only in the midst of the works to be accomplished here 
or it never happens. Because faith combines the law of works 
with the law of faith, its affirmation of the works to be ac¬ 
complished does not lead to legalistic piety which is overcome 
by the law of faith. 

We must further inquire into the meaning of this law and of 
the works which it calls for. We have maintained that the con¬ 
tradictory statements about the law do not refer to two un¬ 
related laws, but to two different forms and meanings of one 
and the same law. We can call it the law of the son or of sonship. 
For sonship denotes the relation to God as well as to the world. 
We have seen that this relation, according to the nature of son- 
ship, has a double meaning (pp. 60 f.). For the son is from the 
father, as well as for himself, and independent. The difference 
between the forms and meanings of the law results, therefore, 
from the different relations of the son to God. The “law of faith” 
is valid with regard to the son as having his being in the father. 
For if the son wanted to justify his sonship by his work, he 
would surrender it and rob the father of the honor of father¬ 
hood. The “law of works,” however, is valid with regard to the 
son as being on his own and hence being independent. The world 
belongs to him, as an inheritance given in trust; he is to administer 
it independently, being pronounced as having come of age. The 
world is not without order, and wherever there is order, there is 
law. Man shall follow this law in his dealings with the world, thus 
proving himself as lord and able custodian of the world. 

Paul speaks in this connection of “spiritual worship (Rom. 
12:1 f.) ” It consists in the renewal of mind to examine what is 
good and pleasing and perfect. The meaning of this renewal can 
best be clarified from its opposite against which Paul warns: 
to be conformed to this aeon. The form or nature of this aeon 
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has a particular relation to the law in that the law has come under 
the domination by the aeon and its powers. 

The aeon which is destined to pass away is using the law in 
order to assert itself. Thus the law becomes the strongest power 
of the world, the power in which it wants to be world on its 
own terms. Dominated by this law, man worships the creature 
instead of the creator; he worships the world which asserts itself 
and the law which belongs to it. 

How did the fundamental order of being become perverted in 
this way? It is the result of man’s refusal to remain within the 
sonship once he was given independence as the son. God has 
given man sonship and with it the world as his own to lord over 
it. Thereby he also has given him the possibility to persist in the 
independence, which he has as the son. When man chooses this 
possibility, the law is ‘weakened by the flesh (Rom. 8:3)” as Paul 
describes this process; it becomes the “law of sin and death 
(Rom. 8:2). If we recall that sin consists in worshiping the 
creature instead of the creator and that, as Paul says, the “mind 
that is set on the flesh is hostile to God (Rom. 8:7),” the meaning 
of the weakening of the law by the flesh” becomes clear. 

Flesh, or flesh and blood” as used in the Old Testament, 
denotes man s natural, earthly existence on its own terms. It also 
denotes the transitory character of man which belongs to the 
nature of the flesh.” Worshiping the creature instead of the 
creator means to find life in the realm of the natural—and to 
have it on ones own terms. This generates the “mind that is set,” 
consciously or unconsciously, driven by fear of life slipping away, 
and hence bent on holding onto this life, either by clinging to 
the sensual possibilities of life or by a moralistic and religious 
fulfillment of the law as it appears to man. He will use the law 
as a way of attaining the salvation for himself and the world, 
rather than as a reminder of the creator’s call to him and the 
world. In this way, the world gains power over him through the 
law which he wants to fulfill. This power is inescapable and be¬ 
comes all the more dominant the more seriously man seeks to 
fulfill the law. This is no longer the law of God but the law of the 
world which now is shut in by this law and seeks to assert itself 
against God. 

We now can state more clearly the meaning of freedom from 
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the law which is both the freedom of the son “in the sight of 
God (2 Cor. 2:17)” and freedom in relation to the world. It 
means that man is free from the curse placed on those who 
“rely on works of law (Gal. 3:10).” This reliance on works means 
to seek the realization of life, of justice, wholeness, salvation on 
the basis of works. The freedom of the son “in the sight of God,” 
however, is the knowledge of God’s invisible nature, his eternal 
power and deity from which man receives his sonship and through 
which the world is healed and made whole as God’s creation. In 
this freedom man recognizes the law as one of the worldly forces 
which have the power of creatures but not of creators; through 
this knowledge he is free to use the law in accordance with 
creation and not for the sake of salvation, neither his own nor 
that of the world. Salvation is only in God and can only be 
preserved in freedom for God. The law becomes a means to 
preserve the order of the world and hence its worldliness, insofar 
as he is able to do so. Living in this freedom according to the 
commandments of the law, man does not fulfill it in order to 
attain his own righteousness (in contrast to God’s which exists 
for him only in faith and not by relying on works). In this way 
the intention of the commandment is fulfilled which is directed 
toward fife (Romans 7:10). 

The works which man has to accomplish as the son in the 
administration of his inheritance are under the law in a double 
respect. First, he is to do “what is good and acceptable and 
perfect (Rom. 12:2),” according to the order of the world and 
as it is judged and examined by the human mind. Second, with 
his works man shall fulfill the law in the sense that he does them 
in faith. In so doing he shall retain his freedom for God which 
is proper for him as the son, and thus he shall prove his faith. 
Paul’s statement that God in his righteous judgment renders “to 
every man according to his works (Rom. 2:6)” must, therefore, 
not be understood as referring to works in and of themselves, 
but to the question of whether or not they are accomplished in 
faith (Romans 14:23). 


SIX / THE STARTING POINT 
OF SECULARIZATION 


<7 he works, commanded by the law, are affected by faith 
in a very special way. Faith furnishes neither the knowledge of 
what to do, nor the power for doing it. Neither the “what” nor 
the “whether” of the works depends on faith, but the “how” of 
the doing. They shall not be in competition with faith, so to 
speak. Otherwise, the works are not done by faith in mans 
righteousness as realized by God, but rather, they will destroy 
this faith. The relationship between faith and works will be 
reversed. The doing of works becomes the condition for the 
validity of faith in the reality of salvation. And this reality is no 
longer effected by God alone, but by man himself. Faith in the 
gospel, the divinely wrought reality of salvation, will have 
changed into faith in the law and its fulfillment through works. 

It is important at this point to eliminate an almost irradicable 
misunderstanding. In the popular view of Christianity, which 
also influences the thinking of theology and church (more than 
usually admitted) this area of life, determined by the law, has 
become the particularly Christian domain. It has become the 
area of “practical Christianity.” This is strange, for it can hardly 
be said that the admonitions calling for good works are specifically 
Christian. Those in the New Testament originate to a con¬ 
siderable degree either from the legalism of hellenized Judaism 
or from Stoicism, which was a widely popular philosophy 
throughout the Mediterranean region during those times. For 
this very reason they represent that part of the Christian message 
which at all times has most easily been accepted. But while 
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these admonitions are not specifically Christian with regard to 
the content of their demands, they are Christian insofar as they 
are understood in connection with the call to faith. For even 
the admonitions which call only for faith, for remaining or 
standing in it, or only for works, must be understood in terms of 
a double command. Two apparently contradictory characteristics 
make this clear. 

On the one hand, these admonitions all have a uniform mean¬ 
ing regardless of how varied and different they may be in the 
particulars. If they are not taken out of the context in which 
they are placed and understood in the New Testament, if they 
are not taken as moral prescriptions which can also be found 
elsewhere, they all concern the care for mans sonship and for 
the world as creation; always in a double way, according to the 
fact that they call for faith as well as for works. The care for 
sonship and creation happens in faith but also through mans 
action under the guidance of the law. To mention only one of 
many examples, sexual immorality is forbidden because the 
believer is “united to the Lord” and is “one spirit with him.” Thus 
his body is, according to 1 Corinthians 6:19, a temple of the 
Holy Spirit and he is not his own. “You were bought with a 
price. So glorify God in your body (6:20).” 

As far as they call for works, these admonitions, therefore, 
stand under the heavy weight of the responsibility pertaining 
to man’s and the world’s salvation, a responsibility without which 
man would not be God’s son. Whoever through nonobservance 
acts contrary to his sonship grasped in faith, risks the loss of 
sonship. But at this point the second characteristic emerges. 
Precisely because these admonitions are so closely related to the 
serious responsibility of sonship, they must under no circum¬ 
stances be allowed to claim that through their observance 
salvation might be realized. Here Paul’s affirmation of justifica¬ 
tion apart from the works of law by faith alone is valid without 
qualification. If the law at this point had the last word, if its 
fulfillment were a condition for justification, everything would be 
lost and corrupted and sin would have regained its previous 
power. For while salvation can indeed be forfeited by violating 
the commandments, it is even more contradicted by the attempt 
to attain it through the fulfillment of the commandments. 
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The admonitions of the New Testament, therefore, concern 
the very different ways in which the faithful should care about 
his sonship and the world as creation. One is “apart from the 
works of the law, by faith alone.” Here they concern the sonship 
offered by God, dorean , “without merit” in Luther’s translation, 
which is in the nature of sonship and creation. Under any circum¬ 
stances it can only be a gift prepared by God. The gift must be 
received as it was prepared, without reservation; it must be 
received in pure faith. For it is valid only for faith which is pure 
and free of works. At this point Paul calls for faith against no 
lesser authority than that of the apostle Peter: “Stand fast, there¬ 
fore (in the freedom), and do not submit again to a yoke of 
slavery (i.e., under the law) (Gal. 5:1).” Only in this radical 
freedom is man as the son free for the father and his eternal 
fatherhood. 

Second, the faithful in his earthly life shall through works be 
concerned with his sonship and the world as creation. At this 
point the commandment is directed to the son who is pronounced 
an adult, independently to administer the inheritance entrusted 
to him. This is man as he lives in the world, accountable to 
himself. In Paul’s terms he is accountable in his “body” and in 
its ‘members,” the latter denoting the particular possibilities of 
the accountable human existence which are summarized in the 
body as the whole. 1 But it is the same man here and there, and 
the call to faith concerns him here too. Therefore, sonship is the 
content of his self-knowledge in his earthly existence and of his 
care for this existence. In the case of one such admonition, the 
reminder that (in faith) we are dead to sin, but the life we live, 
we live to God in Jesus Christ is immediately followed by the 
other admonition in Romans 6:12-13: 

Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal bodies, to make you 
obey their passions. Do not yield your members to sin as instruments 
of wickedness, but yield yourselves to God as men who have been 
brought from death to life, and your members to God as instruments 
of righteousness. 

The admonitions are always of this peculiar and highly para¬ 
doxical type, implicitly or explicitly. First, it is explicitly said, 
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or tacitly assumed, that the believer is dead to sin, that is, sinless; 
but then the same believer is admonished to die to sin, to walk 
without sin. But it would be an unfortunate misunderstanding 
to think that the content of the first sentence (that the believer 
is dead to sin and lives to God) should be realized by following 
the advice of the second sentence (that the believer shall put 
sin to death in his mortal body). Otherwise, the first sentence 
would postulate the ideal of sinlessness and the second sentence 
would call for the realization of this ideal, while, as we have 
said, nothing can be farther from the Christian faith than an 
ideal. While the call to man in his earthly life concerns also the 
care for his sonship and the world as creation, this sonship, 
regardless of its reality in faith, is neither already realized here 
nor yet to be realized. Nevertheless, it is demanded of man in 
the sense that he is not to counteract it but to preserve it as far 
as this is possible by means of works. 

We have already pointed out that the freedom in which man 
uses the law, which demands works, consists above all in his 
refusal to worship the law any longer as the greatest power in 
the world. This is possible only when this freedom is grounded 
in the freedom with which man stands before God as the son and 
in which God’s spirit bears witness to us that we are sons of God 
(Romans 8:17). In this sonlike freedom man can know God’s 
invisible nature, and in recognizing thereby the world as God’s 
creation he also is able to recognize the law as belonging to the 
world. He no longer falls prey to that “heathen” confusion of 
creator and creature, and since he is no longer captured by the 
world, he is free from the law. He now knows that righteousness 
does not come through the law but by faith alone. Here the works 
which man has to accomplish on his own account and to which 
the law calls him receive their specific meaning. Although they 
are unconditionally valid, as is the law which dictates them, 
they do not bring salvation and cannot be accomplished for the 
purpose of realizing salvation. 

This is a tremendous affirmation, and Paul expresses it with the 
powerful words in Romans 8:38: “I am sure that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor anything 
else in all creation, will be able to separate us from the love of 
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God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” This series of strange and partially 
obscure words denotes the world which is religiously worshiped 
instead of the creator. The secrets and depths of the world, its 
existence, its transitoriness, its orders, effective in the stars and 
other powers, and not least in the religiously worshiped law, 
are transformed into dark and demonic and divine beings. 
Recognition of the law in freedom before God means liberation 
from this world, from the fear and from the servitude of its 
powers. And where there is danger to fall back into a religious 
worship of the law—as was the case for the people in Galatia 
—Paul speaks of it with a truly superior derision as of the 
"poor and miserable elements of the world.” 

The freedom from the law means also, however, that the law 
is handed over to man’s accountability, to his reason, including 
the particular commandments with their special demands. This 
is not true of the "fact” of the law and its commandments; that 
is, of the fact that there is a demand. This is by God’s will ac¬ 
cording to which man, the son come of age, has responsibility 
for the world and for his life in it. But it is true for the particular 
commandments expressed by the law. This idea is not yet de¬ 
veloped by Paul, as Bultmann correctly states in his Theology 
of the New Testament, but it is an obvious assumption behind 
Jesus’ interpretation of the Old Testament law. 2 But even Paul 
tacitly omits the cultic-ritualistic part of the Old Testament law 
in his interpretation of the law and furthermore contends that 
the requirements of the law are known to the gentiles in their 
conscience (Romans 2:14), although they have no knowledge of 
the cultic-rituals required by the law. Plere he follows Jesus in 
his claim "to distinguish within the traditional law between 
what is valid and invalid.” And "the obligation so to critique the 
law is contained in the ability of examining what is the will of 
God, what is good and acceptable and perfect (Romans 12:2), 
and of examining what is essential (Philippians 1:10).” 3 

The meaning of the reasonable use of the law is illustrated 
by Paul in 1 Corinthians in his discussion of the eating of food 
offered to idols. It is important to realize at the outset that Paul, 
in dealing with this question, addresses himself to the independent 
and reasonable understanding of the Corinthians: "I speak as 
to sensible men; judge for yourselves what I say (10:15).” Since 
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he speaks to Christians, his assumption is, of course, a knowl¬ 
edge on the part of the Corinthians which was offered them in 
faith. This is the knowledge that 

an idol has no real existence and that there is no God but one. For 
although there may be so-called gods in heaven or on earth—as 
indeed there are many “gods” and many “lords”—yet for us there 
is one God, the Father, from whom are all things and for whom we 
exist, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things and 
through whom we exist (8:4-6). 

It follows from this knowledge of faith that for the Christian 
these gods and lords exist as if they did not. For whatever they 
may be, they no longer have power over him; God, the father, 
alone and the Lord Jesus Christ have power over him. 

For the Christian, therefore, the world is effectively rid of 
demonic powers whom he should serve as do the gentiles which 
offer them sacrifices. He looks at the meat of the sacrificial animals 
on the market as no longer being endowed with the power of the 
demons to whom these animals are offered. For him it is ordinary, 
secular meat, if I may use the term already here. He can eat it 
without fear of succumbing thereby to the domination of the 
demons. Hence Paul says: “Eat whatever is sold in the meat 
market (10:25).” But a Christian brother whose conscience is 
still weak may take offense at my eating the meat (8:7-12). His 
conscience is not “weak” with regard to the only decisive issue 
which is that for the sake of the communion with the one God, 
the father, and the one Lord Jesus Christ, the Christian cannot 
have any communion with the so-called gods. His conscience 
is, on the contrary, strong and assured by the knowledge that 
one “cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of demons 
(10:21).” For the meat in question, having been sacrificed to 
the gods, is for this brother, as indeed for Paul himself, permeated 
by their nature, and whoever eats it is, therefore, fouled by them. 
For “what pagans sacrifice they offer to demons and not to God 
(10:20).” The brother with the weak conscience does not share 
the same knowledge with the brother with the “strong” con¬ 
science: the knowledge that the “so-called gods in heaven and 
on earth” are dethroned for the Christian. This knowledge, how- 
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ever, carries with it the danger of “puffing up” (8:1), when it is 
taken by itself. The “strong” may easily forget that it is God and 
not man who deprived these gods of their power. He may forget 
that his knowledge is based on faith in God and his power, 
that is, on his being known by God; instead he claims to be 
enlightened, ascribing unto himself power over the gods and 
competing with God even to the point of believing himself to 
be stronger than God (10:22). Although the Christian is free to 
eat the sacrificial meat—“the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof (10:26, kjv),” says Paul—he shall abstain for the sake 
of the weak brother when the occasion calls for it. 

Significantly, Paul does not conclude that the Christian must 
by all means eat the food offered to idols in order to prove his 
freedom given him in faith. Instead he says: “Food will not 
commend us to God. We are no worse off (before God) if we 
do not eat, and no better off if we do (8:8).” Whether or not to 
eat meat offered to idols shall be decided by the Christian him¬ 
self on the basis of rational reflection (10:15). For “all things 
are lawful, but not all things are helpful (10:23).” Accordingly, 
the reflection shall take above all into account whether or not 
one becomes a stumbling block to the brother whose conscience 
regarding the meat offered to idols is still weak (8:10). 

Two kinds of freedom are involved here. First, the freedom for 
God. Man experiences it in faith, and only through faith can he 
remain in this freedom. Freedom from the law follows from 
this freedom, as we saw earlier, and this also means freedom from 
the worldly powers which by means of the law hold man prisoner 
of their power. Positively speaking, this is the freedom for the 
reasonable use of the law. It appeals to man’s rational reflection 
and his ability to examine “what is the will of God, what is 
good and acceptable and perfect (Rom. 12:2).” In terms of man’s 
sonship this is the son who is on his own and administers the 
world as his inheritance. He partakes of the second freedom, 
while the first freedom is that of the son for the father in which 
he receives his sonship. The first freedom—we can also call it 
the freedom of faith—includes the total existence of man and the 
world. It is the foundation of man’s sonship and of the world as 
creation. The second freedom—it is that of works in relation to 
the freedom of faith—concerns man’s existence in the world. 
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It is his only insofar as he is on his own in the world and acts 
independently in it. We can conclude that in comparison to 
the freedom of faith the freedom of works is small, even the least 
of the freedom due to man as son. This statement by no means 
intends to render this freedom meaningless. We have seen already 
that just in this freedom man is free to decide concerning his 
whole existence as well as concerning the existence of the world. 
It is the decision of whether he remains within the sonship in 
which God gives him the world that he reign over it, or whether 
he uses this freedom to persist in his independence which has been 
offered to him. If he does, he commits the original disobedience, 
the disbelief, with which he goes counter to the fundamental 
order of his being, the order that God be God and man be man. 
This is only possible, however, because this freedom is based on 
that other, in which man as the son lives before God and in 
which Gods Spirit bears testimony to us that we are sons of God 
(Romans 8:17). In this second freedom, too, everything is at stake, 
because it originates from the freedom on which the total 
existence of man and the world as son and creation is based. 
Now, however, man is lord and in the independence given by 
the freedom must assume responsibility for the totality of his 
own as well as the world’s existence. Whether or not man is 
spared the blasphemous misuse of this second freedom depends 
on his ability to distinguish it clearly from the first freedom. Only 
in the freedom of faith can he make this distinction. 

We have seen that the admonitions of the New Testament 
yield their Christian meaning only when they are understood as 
calling for both faith and works. They refer to two very different 
but not separate ways in which the Christian shall care for his 
sonship and for the world as creation—faith on the one hand 
and works of the law on the other. This is not merely a theo¬ 
retical distinction for the purpose of a better overview of a 
complex process without practical significance. Rather, faith 
itself makes this distinction. Man could not remain in faith by 
which he alone is justified apart from the works of law if he 
did not continually watch out for this distinction to be drawn 
as sharply as possible. For in this distinction his very existence 
is at stake; it is his highest concern and only by drawing it does 
he believe in salvation as accomplished for him by God. With 
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this distinction he preserves salvation as a divinely wrought 
reality and at the same time he guards the earthly-worldly 
meaning due to the works which he is to accomplish in observance 
of the law. 

It is a bad and yet widespread habit, albeit without theo¬ 
logical foundation, to think that the “guarding” of the worldly 
significance of the works on the basis of that distinction should 
emphasize the sinfulness of the works. Such a view probably 
means to take sin with special seriousness; in fact sin is thereby 
soft-pedaled. It does not make sense for the New Testament 
admonitions to call for good works if it is already established that 
these works are all sinful. Works as such are not sinful but rather 
the man who does them is a sinner. But the meaning of the 
distinction is precisely that the believer, in drawing it, holds 
together the knowledge of sin with the knowledge of salvation 
which must exclusively be preserved in its divine reality. The 
guarding of the works can, therefore, have no other purpose 
than to limit their significance lest they claim that through them 
salvation be realized. They become purely earthly-worldly works 
characterized primarily by the fact that they are a matter of 
mans reasonable judgment. 

The works can therefore be said to be indifferent regarding 
sin as well as salvation, as Paul said of the eating or noneating of 
the meat offered to idols (1 Cor. 8:8). The indifference, how¬ 
ever, does not exclude the possibility that sometimes eating 
is “unhelpful,” although a free choice of faith. It is not absolute 
indifference in the moral sense, only in relation to salvation. 
Hence Paul adds to the “all things are lawful,” the qualification 
that “not all things build up (1 Corinthians 10:23).” The ‘lawful” 
is to be understood in terms of having the power of making a 
decision about it. Faith provides the freedom for this decision 
with regard to “all things”; that is, all that man does in the world 
in its relations and orders, all that belongs in any way to the 
works of the law. The use of the freedom given in faith is one 
of the areas of decision as, for example, in relation to the eating 
of meat offered to idols. On the basis of the distinction between 
the divine reality of salvation and the works of the law, all this 
is placed under mans judgment to decide whether or not it is 
helpful. For as surely as mans salvation and that of the world 
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is real only by virtue of God’s decision, as surely no act of man 
over which he can decide can effect that salvation. 

It may have been a minor occasion which caused Paul to state 
that “all things are lawful.” Nevertheless, it is one of the most 
powerful words ever uttered. It fundamentally transformed the 
face of the earth because here a totally new relationship be¬ 
tween man and the world is opened up. Here is the foundation 
for the domination over the world and its power which the human 
spirit has later attained. The tremendous significance of this 
word emerges especially on the background of the culture to 
which it is addressed and to which it stands in opposition. Paul 
is quoting here from Psalm 24: “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, and we have to remember that the son is God’s 
heir. This word reaches therefore as far as the son’s freedom for 
God, the father and creator of the world, and corresponds to the 
freedom from the world and its inherent powers and to the domi¬ 
nation over them. The fact that this call was sounded in the 
Christian community and that there were people who heard it 
and to whom it was not blasphemy, means that the mythical order 
of the world, having existed for millennia, is dissolved. In this or¬ 
der man lives within an enclosed world and has his politeuma , his 
citizenship in this world in contrast to the Christian whose citi¬ 
zenship is in heaven (Philippians 3:20), with God. Mythical 
man receives meaning and justification from being enclosed by 
the world and its gods. His powerful and deep piety seeks to 
preserve this enclosure, to strengthen it by means of cult and 
lites, to redeem violations in order to restore it and also himself. 
The Chiistian call for freedom from the world and the correspond¬ 
ing affirmation that “all things are lawful,” could for this man 
only signify the destruction of the age-old eternal world and 
its gods. As long as he continues to live and understand himself 
within the mythical world, this call is totally unintelligible for 
him. 

It had to remain inaccessible even to the Greeks, although 
they had reached a highly significant understanding of the human 
self-consciousness in relation to the world, by means of the logos. 
For the Greek, Logos—this is its height and depth—seeks its 
foundation and justification in the powers which impose an 
eternal order on the mythical world and which powerfully enclose 
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even the self-possessed human spirit. This view finds its greatest 
expression in the speech of the goddess Athene in Aeschylos’ 
Eumenidon with which she inaugurates the Areopagus. The idea 
of the Areopagus is indeed a tremendous one, as Julius Stenzel 
observes, in that here the attempt is made “to place divine 
powers under a simple, witless, if you will, human court which 
at any rate cannot arrive at a real decision, and thereby to endow 
this court and the whole city with obvious divine legitimation 
and divine power.” 4 But this idea is based on the fact that Athene 
imposes on the Areopagus the worship of the Erynnai, the “sub¬ 
terraneans” as its highest obligation. 5 

Once the Logos had severed its ties to the mythical powers, it 
not only lost its power for establishing the order but became it¬ 
self an element in the dissolution and disintegration of every 
order. A latter-day Greek could probably also have said, “all tilings 
are lawful.” But in his case it would have been a word of prof- 
anizing enlightenment, asserting that there is no longer any 
binding order in the world since the Logos had eliminated the 
mythical powers. 

Coming from Paul, this word has a totally different meaning; 
particularly because it seeks to guard the reality of the divine 
salvation against any violation by mans attempt to attain it by 
his own acts. In his case it is a matter of eating or abstaining from 
the food offered to idols. It is, therefore, a word of faith, dis¬ 
tinguishing between the divine reality of salvation and mans 
works. Thereby the realm is open for faith where it can be noth¬ 
ing but faith. This realm is the freedom for God. Man by himself 
cannot attain this freedom. Such an attempt would only lead 
deeper into the servitude of fear (Romans 8:15). He can only 
grasp it as it is given him by God; and he can do so only when 
his faith is pure faith, nothing but faith; a faith which, according 
to Paul, believes in hope against hope. It is faith for which the 
hope as well as the hopelessness of human action is equally 
beside the point, like the faith of Abraham who did not have to 
be concerned about the barrenness of his hundred-year-old body 
and of Sarah's womb. For such faith is not sustained by what man 
can and should do, but is strengthened by giving glory to God 
and is filled with the assurance that God has power to accomplish 
what he has promised (Romans 4:18-21). 
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“All things are lawful,” means, therefore, that the realm opened 
by faith in the freedom before God is the realm of the total 
human life and of the whole world and of all possible human 
action. It affirms that there is nothing in this life and in this 
world in which salvation is to be found. All the differences be¬ 
tween life and death, between holy and unholy, between good 
and evil, valid in this world and by which man s deeds can be 
known as either helpful or unhelpful, disappear before salva¬ 
tion whose divine reality faith alone is able and called to pre¬ 
serve. 

But these differences and the resulting knowledge of helpful¬ 
ness or unhelpfulness are by no means irrelevant. As the phrase 
“but not all things are helpful” clearly indicates, the phrase “all 
things are lawful” does not have the sense of arbitrariness. It 
means rather that man has the power to decide between helpful¬ 
ness and unhelpfulness. Thus faith, in order to remain pure, hands 
over to man's reason the decision whether or not his deeds are 
helpful. By remaining pure faith it draws the distinction between 
the works of law and the divine reality of faith, and preserves 
the latter. In doing so it guards man's works in its earthly mean¬ 
ing and from the claim to realize salvation on his own terms. 
Only in this way does human action become as Luther calls it, 
fidele facere , faithful action. This action is not faithful in itself. 
For in respect to what it does or does not do, it is determined 
by reason and by the differences of life and death, of good and 
evil, of helpful and unhelpful, as they are valid in the world, 
and as reason can know them in given circumstances. It can be¬ 
come a fidele facere only when it is preserved in its earthly mean¬ 
ing without the pretension to accomplish what only pure faith 
can do, apart from human works. And when in God's righteous 
judgment everyone receives according to his works (Romans 
2:6), these works are examined as to whether they constitute a 
fidele facere. For works do not justify man, but only pure faith 
through which works are constituted in such a way that they are 
not aiming at realizing salvation but are subordinated to the 
divine reality of salvation (Romans 10:3). 

If the distinction between the divine reality of salvation and 
the works of law is, therefore, the highest concern of faith— 
since only then salvation as realized by God can be preserved— 
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secularization has its starting point in faith proper. For by pre¬ 
serving through this distinction the works in their earthly-worldly 
meaning, faith makes them a matter of the world, the saeculum , 
which is the responsibility of mans reason. And secularization 
concerns not only this or that deed but, according to the phrase 
“all things are lawful/’ it concerns everything which man is 
called to do in this world. Moreover, secularization is not at 
man’s disposal. As faith must draw the distinction which is its 
highest calling in order to remain pure, so this secularization, 
too, must happen. And, if having happened, it is arrested in the 
supposed interest of faith, one acts counter to faith. It is no 
longer faith apart from works of law by which alone man is 
justified. Secularization is therefore intimately related to justifi¬ 
cation by faith alone, and in the form in which it corresponds to 
faith it is not something which took place once and for all in 
the past but, like faith, it has to take place time and again. 


SEVEN / HISTORIC1ZING HUMAN EXISTENCE 


^' ecularization involves the call for freedom of man vis- 
k-vis the world and for his lordship over it. This freedom results 
from the prior freedom, grasped in faith, of the son for the Father 
through which the mythical world is transformed into a histori¬ 
cal world. Through this call the world is secularized. For the man 
who hears the call “all things are lawful,” the world is no longer 
permeated and dominated by the “many gods and lords” (1 
Corinthians 8:5). The gods and lords are dethroned, the stoicheia 
of the world have become poor and miserable. The world with 
everything in it has become, shall we say, something natural. It 
is merely world, secular world. 

But this is not only true for the world. The same is true for 
this call for freedom and lordship as the parameter of human 
action. This call and this freedom are guided by man’s reason, 
and have thus also become secularized. To be sure, the call 
originates, as we have seen, from the freedom of the son, brought 
about by God, and grasped only in faith. But it only originates 
from there, and the faithful must watch that the call is not 
understood as constituting that original freedom. It constitutes 
the freedom and lordship over the world insofar as it can be as¬ 
sumed by man’s action. Such action can be undertaken only with 
regard to particular situations, but it can never claim to accom¬ 
plish the whole, man’s and the world’s salvation. Being demanded 
and possible with regard to particulars, it is always a matter of 
reasonable judgment to which man is empowered by the fact 
that all tilings are lawful.” If there is a divine commandment 
here—and there is indeed, since it issues from the call to be God’s 
sons and to remain in sonship—it directs man to use his reason 
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for the purpose of ordering his earthly life. With his “members,” 
as Paul states, over which he can and shall dispose with his rea¬ 
son, he shall exercise the freedom and lordship over the world 
so as to do what is helpful. 

Because this call originates from sonship and creation, grasped 
in faith, and hence has its foundation in the wholeness of man 
and the world as realized by God, man’s life under its command¬ 
ment, his self-knowledge and his care for himself and the 
world exercised in his earthly life, receives a direction toward 
the whole of human existence and that of the world as it emerges 
in his life. Thus mans existence becomes historical. His life and 
his world cease to be mythical and become historical. For his¬ 
tory is constituted by the two elements inherent in the call for 
freedom vis-a-vis the world which issues from the Christian 
faith. The first concerns man’s responsibility which he assumes 
over the shaping of his life and the world. The second concerns 
the fact, indicated above, that this responsibility is in a par¬ 
ticular way determined by the knowledge of the whole of man’s 
and the world’s life. We might call it knowledge in the form of a 
question. The responsibility includes the quest for this whole¬ 
ness. We usually define this wholeness as the meaning of life and 
of the world. Responsibility as the second constituting element 
of history asks about the meaning. And as long as it is historical 
it neither transcends nor escapes from this quest. As soon as it 
ceases to be guided by the quest for the whole and is satisfied 
with the realization of the freedom and lordship over the world, 
as it is demanded in particular instances, it ceases to be histori¬ 
cal; history is transformed into a technical process and is no 
longer history. On the other hand, if this responsibility means to 
have transcended the quest and to know the meaning of life and 
of the world, it has equally missed the historicity of human 
existence and of the world. In both instances it closes off the 
future which, although inaccessible to our thought and action, 
advances toward us and in which history takes place ever anew. 1 

It is obvious that secularization and the historicizing of human 
existence and of the world, understood as a consequence of the 
New Testament faith, looks quite different from what we usually 
designate by that name. The question arises, therefore, whether 
these two forms of secularization are related to each other as, for 
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instance, the seed to the fully grown plant. In any event, both 
originate with the Christian faith. And the problems which are 
connected with them and which shake the foundations of con¬ 
temporary thought stem from the lack of clarity regarding their 
relationship to the Christian faith. 

In both cases it appears as if the end of faith had come, as if 
the restlessness and confusion introduced into the world and into 
our thinking, could only be eliminated once secularization were 
separated from the Christian faith which could no longer fur¬ 
nish its base. To be sure, secularization, involving the historiciz- 
ing of existence, is a post-Christian phenomenon in the sense that 
it has been created by the Christian faith. But while the starting 
point of secularization belongs to the nature of this faith—in that 
faith could not be justifying faith without the works being secu¬ 
larized—the post-Christian character of secularization does not 
signal die prior demise of the Christian faith. Rather, it means 
that secularization, in its seed as well as in its fully matured form, 
constitutes a test for faith which it must meet for its own sake, 
that is, in order to remain faith and to avoid degeneration into a 
legalistic Christian religion. 

The first condition for meeting a test consists in the courageous 
recognition of its full scope and its difficulty. In our case this is 
the recognition that secularization, having begun its course at the 
outset of the so-called modern era, today affects every aspect of 
man s existence and of his world. It appears to be the most com¬ 
prehensive effect Christianity has had on human life. For it affects 
Christians as well as non-Christians. The comprehensive char¬ 
acter of this effect finds its clearest expression in the fact that 
human existence at its very core has become historical in the 
sense in which we have come to define history. This makes the 
problem of history and of historicity the most urgent and com¬ 
prehensive issue for human existence. 

Not the least evidence for the comprehensive way in which 
the historicizing process has affected human existence and deeply 
entered its foundation, is the fact that Christianity has become 
a historical phenomenon. At any rate, in terms of our question 
of secularization as a theological problem this is the most impor¬ 
tant event in this historicizing process. For here Christianity 
itself has been secularized, which raises anew the question 
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whether secularization, although originally a result of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, does not in its course lead to the latter’s disintegra¬ 
tion and demise. This question would have to be answered in 
the positive, if the Christian faith were identical with what we 
call historical Christianity. At any rate it is clear that the test 
which secularization represents for the Christian faith and 
which the latter has to meet for its own sake, increases in ur¬ 
gency and difficulty in the face of a secularized and historicized 
Christianity. In other words, it now becomes necessary to pose 
the problem of the Christian faith in a completely new way in 
the light of secularized and historicized human existence. This 
is the question as to whether or not there is yet a limit to 
secularization and if so, where this limit is to be found. It is, 
therefore, the question of what is to be legitimately subsumed 
under the process of secularization as well as the question of 
what is withheld from it as in its nature not belonging to the 
saeculum. 

Christianity as a historical phenomenon is a development 
which cannot be reversed; therefore, it cannot define the limit for 
secularization, for it is legitimately subsumed under it. This leaves 
only the question of whether the Christian faith can be the 
means by which to draw the limit. If so, it must be sharply and 
clearly distinguished from historical Christianity. Whether or 
not this is possible is a question which has been belabored by a 
whole generation of theological effort without a clear answer 
having as yet been found. It has been the prime concern of 
so-called dialectical theology. 

Obviously, the mere contention that historical Christianity is 
something different from the Christian faith is no answer, regard¬ 
less of the passion with which it is advanced. Mere passion is no 
help in this case. Rather, the clear and sober recognition of this 
difference must be developed. Nor is it sufficient, for instance, to 
demonstrate with reference to Reformation theology that the 
Christian faith as understood by the Reformers differs from so- 
called neo-Protestantism—here Christianity understood itself as 
a historical phenomenon—and in the name of the Reformation 
faith to cry “anathema” against Christianity as understood by Neo- 
Protestantism. This is an inadequate solution particularly because 
the problem of historical Christianity as it confronts us today was 
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unknown and alien to the Reformers and their theology and, 
therefore, does not furnish the conceptual means for resolving it. 

The problem is one of history—not only the history and his¬ 
toricity of this Christianity which is to be examined as to its 
Christian or non-Christian character, for modern theology finds 
itself in a situation totally different from that of Reformation 
theology. The latter could, by means of metaphysical concepts 
inherited from ancient Greece and the Middle Ages, understand 
the event constituting faith with unquestioned self-evidence as 
one which is totally different from any other event. Intimately 
related to this is the Reformers view of the Bible, the record of 
this event, as an inspired book, different in origin from all other 
books, and which they understood as part of the event. This 
latter view has become a total impossibility for modem theology. 
Whatever may be the authority of the Bible, it has become a book 
to be read and studied with the same methods as employed by 
modern scholarship. Every attempt to deny or circumvent this 
fact leads to absurdities. This also makes it impossible, however, 
to lift the event of faith out of the context of history. 

The method of modem biblical studies is identical with that of 
studying and understanding history. The historical method, how¬ 
ever, as Ernst Troeltsch has demonstrated in his far-reaching and 
profound inquiries, is “a leaven which, once applied to biblical 
studies and church history, transforms everything and finally 
breaks open the entire form of theological methods.” 2 For it is 
in the nature of the historical method that, “once admitted at 
one point, it draws everything into its consequences and links 
everything to a wide context of relative effects and changes.” To¬ 
day, however, it is admitted not only at the periphery, for ex¬ 
ample, in biblical archeology, or the geography of Palestine, or 
in the history of biblical times, but it is applied to the Bible 
itself, the document on which Christian faith stands or falls. 
For here is contained the only witness of the event which has 
constituted it and constitutes it ever anew. Once the historical 
method is admitted for the study of the Bible, honest theological 
thought cannot escape a single idea which occurs to it. To be 
sure, this is an extremely inconvenient fact for theology. For it 
can scarcely think about anything in the way in which it was 
thought of until now. Its whole traditional arsenal of thought 
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thereby becomes “entirely problematical,” and “patchwork” is of 
no help, 3 not even the desperate attempt to conduct such “patch- 
work” on a grand scale. If this fact is forgotten or circumvented 
by some sort of theological acrobatics, theological thinking sinks 
to the level of platitudes or of arbitrary contention which loses 
nothing of its arbitrariness by claiming to be “confessional.” 

All this, however, does not mean that the historical method, as 
developed and used in contemporary historical scholarship pos¬ 
sesses a validity which cannot be doubted, particularly because 
a scientific method never possesses such validity. Its scientific 
character consists precisely in that its validity must be tested in 
every case where it is applied. Moreover, when we speak of 
history we mean more than merely a method. We are concerned 
with the process in which human existence becomes historicized 
and which, as today is more and more evident, is a consequence 
of the Christian faith. The “historical consciousness” of modem 
man corresponds to this process. This is meant by Troeltsch when 
he says that, “ purely historical' indicates a whole world view. It 
is not an arbitrary or individual world view, but it is the modem 
attitude of man toward the memories and the records of the past 
which was gained through thousands of deep reflections and 
confirmed by thousands of successes.” 4 It is, however, not only 
and not even primarily a matter of man s attitude toward the past, 
but of his present relation to his own life and to the world. For 
man himself has become historical and the world along with him. 
This means that all reality which concerns him has the character 
of history and exists for him only as historical reality. 

This has become so much a commonplace that nobody can 
extricate himself from it, least of all the theologian. It leads him 
into tremendous difficulties for which there is no solution as 
long as he persists in the traditional mode of thinking. For 
whatever theology thinks and says stands and falls with revela¬ 
tion, that is, the historical event of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth. As long as the process of historicizing human 
existence had not become visible and hence the problem of 
histoiy had not become acute in its full dimensions, the special 
character of revelation as being different from all worldly events 
could supposedly be stated by means of nonhistorical, metaphysi¬ 
cal concepts, inherited from Greek philosophy. The historicity 
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of the events was thought to be sufficiently assured by the fact 
that it happened at a particular time. With the emergence of 
historical thinking, however, the problems of history more and 
more took the place of the problem of metaphysics for which 
being is eternal and unchangeable. Theology, therefore, was 
robbed of its traditional concepts. 

The question of the relationship between faith and history has 
preoccupied theology ever since the days of Lessing. From there 
on theology was bound to affirm the mere historicity of revelation. 
But as long as it was thought that revelation as it came true in 
these events could only be grasped in metaphysical terms, the 
historical proved for every honest thinker a “ghastly wide ditch” 
over which, as honest Lessing admits, he cannot jump however 
often and seriously he may have tried. 5 The more history was 
recognized as the all-embracing reality of human existence, the 
less the historicity of revelation could be abandoned in favor of 
nonhistorical truth. Consequently, revelation in its historical 
form could no longer be distinguished from other events in world 
history. Yet as such it seemed no longer to be capable of eliciting 
faith. On the other hand, this historicity cannot be given up with¬ 
out falling into a “Docetism of revelation” which no longer takes 
seriously historical revelation. Such Docetism would make revela¬ 
tion “a history sui generis , whose holy realm is to be anxiously 
guarded against the historical-critical method.” 6 

At the turn of the century the indispensability of the historical- 
critical method for biblical studies was obvious and no serious 
theologian could bypass it any longer. At that time many at¬ 
tempts had been made to solve the problem. But they all suffered 
from the failure of really taking seriously the fact that human 
existence is historicized. The historical element always remains 
something like a special substance. The reality of revelation “ap¬ 
pears” in it, but is not identical with it; in distinction from the 
“merely historical” it is defined as supra- or metahistorical. For it 
is argued, “the metaphysical element of Christ is given and ac¬ 
cessible to us only through its historicity,” but faith recognizes 
“in Jesus Christ much more than mere historical reality.” 7 Such 
a view either overlooks or fails to admit that a distinction, estab¬ 
lishing the “merely historical,” robs revelation of its reality and 
transforms it into a mere “appearance” (Docetism). For what- 
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ever is not historical is not real for modem man. This does not 
give us the right to tell him that he has to choose between his 
modem views and the Christian faith; in this argument modern 
man has the Christian faith on his side in favor of historical 
thinking. For to think historically is the effect of the Christian 
faith on human existence, which effect cannot now suddenly be 
decried in the name of this same faith. 

The difficulty which emerges here exists not only for theology 
but for historical scholarship in general. This is evident partic¬ 
ularly from the fact that it is pursued in two different disciplines 
which stand in a strangely contradictory relation to each other. 
On the one hand, it is pursued as historiography which is strict 
in its use of the historical-critical method for the purpose of 
documenting the historical past. On the other hand, there is 
philosophy of history which seeks to clarify the meaning of his¬ 
tory, present and future. History, however understood, concerns 
not only the past but equally the present and future, none of 
which can be isolated. An understanding of historical reality 
can, therefore, not limit itself to one or the other but must seek 
to hold both in perspective. This is impossible unless the same 
history and historicity is the object of historical research as well 
as of philosophy of history. But this is not the case. Historical 
research asks about what has been and picks up material which 
has been researched and is to be researched. For the question of 
the past can only meaningfully be answered and put to rest once 
the other question is answered of what the past is which is the 
question of the meaning of the past. 

As long as the process of historicizing did not yet extend to all 
areas of thought it was possible to believe that the answer to the 
question could be found in an overall view of history, supposedly 
Christian or other. Since the time when even these comprehensive 
views have been recognized as being historically conditioned, 
they have lost their claim to be valid for the whole of history. 

I Historical research, therefore, never arrives at an answer to the 
question of what the past is; it always gets only half way, for it 
cannot search in any other way but by posing the questions ever 
anew, piling one set of data or. top of the other. Philosophy of 
I history, on the other hand, asks directly about the meaning of 
| the past by posing the question of the meaning and purpose of 
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history. For only in the light of the totality of history, its past, 
present, and future, can any particular part be understood. This 
is the only way to find a “norm,” the “idea of the cultural unity 
which each epoch—seen as total situation and as result of mil¬ 
lennia—has to create,” 8 this norm being the goal of preoccupation 
with history. The quest of philosophy of history issues, according 
to Troeltsch, from this “state of suspense between past, present, 
and future meaning,” and the “spiritual restlessness which it in¬ 
volves.” Philosophy of history is “the movement which presses for 
the resolution of the problems,” for the sake of the future to find 
“a new perspective for the present on the basis of the past and 
a new perspective of the past on the basis of the present.” 9 
Accordingly, it seems that philosophy of history remains within 
history without seeking for “a place before and above all his¬ 
tory,” a “ground of being from which the whole of history be¬ 
comes a phenomenon which never makes 'quite sense/ where we 
are conscious of creation and no longer entirely victims of his¬ 
tory.” 10 But when we are told how the “idea of the new cultural 
unity to be created in each epoch” is to be established (that is, 
the insight into future history), we find that this impression is not 
quite true. According to Troeltsch such an idea emerges 

through a critical selection from the cultural property of a great 
cultural context, in our case, for instance, the totality of Western 
culture, by paying attention to all the vital, even momentarily sub¬ 
merged, forces. A general shake-up of the cultural system, caused by 
internal crises or by contacts with foreign worlds like the East, or an 
internally generated reorientation, stirs up the whole context, purifies 
and unifies it. They newly accentuate particular parts, emphasize and 
organize it over against foreign intrusions or internal disintegration, 
accept something new and foreign when it is a continuation and 
deepening of one's own life, as for instance late ancient thought in 
relation to Christianity. This creates not only a new synthesis of the 
existing order, but the new synthesis contains something which has 
not existed before, which emerges from the old and represents a new 
depth-dimension of life. It is an a priori spontaneous act of creation, 
insofar as the new springs from an inner depth and attests itself only 
through its inner self-assurance and its commanding power. But it is 
not creation out of nothing nor a construction of the mind, but a 
reshaping and continuation which is at the same time the infusion 
of a new soul and a new spirit. 
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Thus far this line of thought seems to stay within history. But 
now Tioeltsch continues by attempting to provide the reason 
why this “new” is not something arbitrary but a “norm” which 
is valid, not for all times, but for the future which is to be shaped 
here and now; which, therefore, remains within history as being 
itself a historical “norm”: 

The ultimate secret of these processes is faith in the reason which 
is revealed in them and the willpower to affirm such faith. The 
formation of such norms is different from subjective ideas and violent 
acts because of the profound and vivid sense of historical totality 
from which they originate, and because of the certainty that they 
grasp an inner direction of the development, an inner movement of 
life of the All or of the deity. Hence the frequent religious reasons 
given for such creations. It is also the secret of what theologians call 
revelation. It is an intuitive attitude toward the course of the divine 
movement, which nobody can construct in advance or even subse¬ 
quently rationalize, but which simply erupts at the given moment with 
the sense of necessity and clarity. 11 [Italics added.] 

With this notion history is no doubt abandoned. Troeltsch him¬ 
self observes that in the face of the problem of history, “the flight 
to religious authorities is of no use,” since “their constant divisions 
and changes are the living protest of history against the unity 
and general validity of their truth.” And since “the real problems 
of history stem from the inner nature of history itself,” 12 the 
previously quoted passage does not represent an answer to the 
problem of history, but a flight from it into something which is 
no longer history. Troeltsch himself admits: “With this we have 
indeed arrived at the ultimate, the idea of God, which lies 
behind all thought as the somehow presupposed basis of all 
things. Without it or something analogous no formation of a norm 
is possible. Troeltsch does not want the idea of God to be un¬ 
derstood in terms of “timeless unchangeability of the eternal self¬ 
same.” For in that case it would be impossible to proceed from 
there to history and to the “multiplicity of reality and its move¬ 
ment. Rather, he prefers to “start, with Heraclites and the world 
of prophetic-Christian ideas from the creative vitality of the 
divine will which can never be conceptually exhausted.” This 
preempts 
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every possibility, however, of a construction of the total develop¬ 
ment of the universe and of our relatively minute planetary history, 
but we acquire a depth of life on the basis of which God’s inner 
flexibility and change becomes intelligible along with the change and 
the flexibility of truth and of the ideal. Yet there remains an orienta¬ 
tion toward an ultimate truth and unity which, however, is known only 
to God, if indeed his knowledge can be called knowledge. 33 

These are not just peripheral notions in Troeltsch’s philosophy 
of history but are an integral part of it. This is evident from the 
term which should represent the unity and the norm of the histori¬ 
cal which Troeltsch calls the central concept of historical thought. 
This is the term “totality of history,” or, as Troeltsch also calls it, 
“individuality.” It means “the constant interaction between what 
is and what should be, always flexible and creative and hence 
never subject to timeless and universal definition,” 14 or, in terms 
of the above formulation, “the state of suspense between past, 
present, and future meaning” which presses toward a new 
form. 15 It must be entered “through reflection and deepening of 
self as well as through understanding and recognition of the 
situation and the historical conditions.” It is “a human creation 
and a metaphysical reality, the interaction of fact and spirit, of 
nature and ideal, of necessity and freedom, of the general and 
the particular. Thus it emerges each time with varied strength 
and meaning from the hidden recesses of the historical processes.” 
This individuality “presupposes a process of life of the absolute 
in which the latter can be grasped and given shape in an appro¬ 
priate way at every point. . . . And these points must be con¬ 
nected and follow one another according to a definite rule which 
constitutes the norm of the divine spirit and which withstands 
all accidents and confusions or failures of will. This connection 
with the absolute can be a myth.” 10 

It is strange to observe how Troeltsch’s thoughts leave the 
realm of history and everything historical (in spite of his strenuous 
efforts to remain within it), the closer they approach the events 
which they claim to be central to history. It seems as if these 
thoughts, even prior to their development, stand under a secret 
inner necessity to strive beyond the merely historical. But once 
we realize that, as Troeltsch himself says, the presupposition of 
his theory of philosophy of history is the idea of the “true and 
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individual identity of the finite spirits with the infinite spirit and 
hence the intuitive participation in the latter’s concrete content 
and its moving unity of life,” 17 we can, nevertheless, easily under¬ 
stand why even the greatest effort to remain within history and 
to solve the resulting problems on the basis of its “inner nature” 
cannot prevent this theory from seeking the solution outside his¬ 
tory. For the “concrete content” of the infinite spirit and the “in¬ 
tuitive participation” of the finite spirits in it, is really no longer 
history, and no “leap” 18 carries from it to the history as under¬ 
stood in modem research. 

Historical thought, guided by historical-critical research, has 
recognized the radical historical conditioning of all forms of 
human existence and hence the merely relative validity of their 
claim for truth. Ever since, then, philosophy of histoiy has been 
faced with the question of the relation of these truths among 
themselves and their relation to the truth which can only be one. 
It has sought the answer in the unity of history. Without such 
a unity history would “fall prey to the confusion of the acci¬ 
dental, to a movement without direction, to the labyrinth of many 
illusionary paths.” 19 History without such a unity would cease to 
be history. It would be a senseless and directionless series of 
events and no longer the history of man. The fact that human 
existence has become historical would then mean, as Dilthey 
once observed, that man through “the historical world view,” 
through which he was liberated “from the last chain which 
neither natural science nor philosophy has broken,” would be 
“delivered into the anarchy of convictions which threatens to 
break in.” 20 Where would that leave mans responsibility which 
is possible only as the basis of knowledge about the whole of 
history? 

Philosophy of history cannot avoid these problems, because 
they are the very questions for the sake of which something like 
philosophy of histoiy is undertaken. But as soon as it approaches 
them it must choose one of two alternatives. Either it follows 
historical research and in the face of the established relativity of 
all historical phenomena renounces the idea of unity, that is, of a 
meaning of history; or it abandons history and everything histori¬ 
cal in order to seek the answer in transcendence in which “history 
disappears behind eternal presence.” 21 In either case philosophy 
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of history has given up its original quest, and history along with 
it. For historical research can uncover what might be called 
stories, but these do not represent history as intended by philoso¬ 
phy of history. With regard to the unity and meaning of these 
stories without which they are not history, they can at best be 
called starting points for history which, however, have failed, 
one after the other. 

But if philosophy of history seeks the answer to its quest in the 
idea of the suprahistorical to which history supposedly paves 
the way, 22 it takes refuge in a unity and meaning which is no 
longer historical. “Historical consciousness” in this case does not 
remain within history, but “lifts itself above it.” 23 It can scarcely 
be said that historical thought can do justice to the reality which 
it seeks to understand when one of the two disciplines in which 
it seeks to comprehend the reality “history” never reaches his¬ 
tory, and the other reaches beyond it. 


EIGHT / TWO CONCEPTS OF HISTORY 


IV, 


hat is the reason for this strange failure of current his¬ 
torical thought? In spite of their differences the two modes of 
approaching history are united in their fundamental idea about 
the nature of history. Both are guided by the notion of an entity 
which, although changing, remains more or less the same. It 
changes because of inherent tensions and contradictions as well 
as because of outside influences. This idea of a historical entity 
or, the “essence” of a historical development, as it is sometimes 
called, is established by means of a peculiar combination of 
theorizing and observation with which historical thought seeks 
to comprehend the complex of historical events. The observa¬ 
tion is furnished by detailed historical-critical research; the 
theory chooses the essentials from the details and thus shapes an 
entity from the respective complex of historical events. This 
entity is presented as a development which is “essentially” con¬ 
clusive within its own context. 1 Thus historical-critical thought 
researches what we earlier called stories, the thousands of 
larger and smaller historical configurations as they present them¬ 
selves more or less by accident. Since the scientific character of 
historical research consists in the historical-critical method which 
by nature tends toward the particular, accompanied by increas¬ 
ing specialization, history presents itself to such research as an 
ever-mounting mass of individual stories. 

Philosophy of history wants to prevent history from being split 
up into stories by searching for the unity and the whole of history. 
But in order to remain historical it must use the method of his¬ 
torical research, that combination of theory and observation by 
which research seeks to understand the particular configurations 
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of events as conclusive developments. Unlike historical research 
it applies this method not only to the details of the particular 
configurations but to the historical processes, presented by his¬ 
torical research as historical entities or as the “essence” of the 
particular historical developments. Based on these entities and 
their interrelationships, it seeks an overview of the totality of the 
one history. Both modes of historical thought, therefore, have the 
aim to understand history as a conclusive development, either in 
terms of particular phenomena or in terms of the totality of the 
one history. But the question is whether history can be compre¬ 
hended in its proper historicity with this concept of a conclusive 
entity or “individuality” which Troeltsch defined as the “central 
concept” of modern historical thought. 2 

In order to further clarify the concept of the historical entity 
and its relation to history we shall compare it to the concept of 
the totality of being of man and the world which we found also 
to be historical in nature during our inquiry into the Christian 
faith. This concept is here, too, of central importance. The Chris¬ 
tian faith concerns the salvation of man and world, and salvation 
means wholeness. The New Testament defines this wholeness of 
man, opened up by faith, as his sonship in relation to God and 
that of the world as its being-creation. Obviously, diis wholeness 
is different from that of a being which is conclusive in itself. The 
latter is saved and whole in and by itself. The son, however, owes 
his salvation and his wholeness solely to the fatherhood of the 
father who turns toward him, and the creature can only be a crea¬ 
ture on the basis of the continual creative call of the creator. The 
reality of mans wholeness as the son cannot be understood as a 
reality consistent within itself, called son, but only with reference 
to the reality of the father and his fatherhood in which he recog¬ 
nizes man as his son. Similarly, the wholeness of the world as 
creation cannot be understood in terms of the world's reality by 
defining it in itself and within its own context, but only with 
reference to the reality of the creator and his deity which creates 
the world ever anew out of nothing. The wholeness and salva¬ 
tion of man and the world are based, therefore, on God's turning 
to them as father and creator. 

Man's wholeness, defined by the New Testament as sonship in 
relation to God, defines this wholeness in still another respect. 
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Unlike the child, the son is also something for himself and hence 
independent and no longer a minor (Galatians 6:1 ff.); and can 
grasp the wholeness of his being received by the father. This 
wholeness, therefore, is that of the responsibility of the son 
toward the father. He is responsible to the father for his son- 
ship. In this responsibility of man before God the two dimensions 
of sonship are combined, the son being nothing without the 
father and yet being something for himself. The latter, his inde¬ 
pendence, also includes the son’s relation to the world which 
is the reason why Paul, as we observed earlier, calls man also the 
heir. 

Once man answers this responsibility in faith, he finds it to 
be twofold. First, it is a responsibility which derives directly 
from faith. This means that it is realized by God for the purpose 
of preserving the wholeness as wrought by God in faith. Second, 
man has the responsibility to care for this wholeness in free dis¬ 
posal as one who is no longer subjected, like a child, to the ele¬ 
ments and powers of the world. This wholeness as well as the 
care for it receives its meaning from that which is to be preserved 
in faith. But since it is demanded of man, provided man remains 
in faith, the meaning of this demand cannot be the realization by 
man of the wholeness which is wrought by God himself and real¬ 
ized only in faith. Whatever the concrete form of this demand, it 
must always be reassured of its basis in faith. The demand actually 
must be restrained by faith in order not to reach too far beyond 
its original meaning and possibility. Although man is to care for 
his existence and that of the world in the direction of the whole, 
as far as this can be done in the context of earthly life and the 
events of the world, this must not occur in the sense that the 
wholeness of being would thereby be achieved or even only 
approached. 

Man shall do less, but actually he shall do more: his concern 
as the son shall persist in the direction toward the whole in 
which it is already directed as surely as man’s and the world’s 
wholeness is realized by God. It remains oriented in this direc¬ 
tion as long as the demand which it obeys points to faith and to 
the reality grasped by it, and as long as it limits itself, in reliance 
on faith, to those concerns which are appropriate for human care. 
These represent always only part of a particular phenomena and 
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particular events which man’s reason can oversee and recognize. 

The nature of this partiality for which the believer shall care 
by virtue of his reason emerges more clearly in relation to the 
question of the meaning of caring for the whole in the assurance 
of faith. In faith the wholeness of man and world is preserved 
by God and realized only in him. This faith, as long as it is faith, 
maintains alive the knowledge that man and the world are not 
whole in themselves, and never can be, that in seeking whole¬ 
ness on their own terms they are subjected to futility (Romans 
8:20 f.). As long as mans concern for the whole, exercised through 
reason, rests securely in faith, it also knows that neither man nor 
the world can escape this futility through their own efforts, that 
rather they are continually threatened by it. This concern will 
only remain secured in faith and be done in faith as long as it 
does not attempt to extricate a particular object of concern from 
the threatening futility. For only in this way will man hand him¬ 
self as well as the object of his concern over to the wholeness 
realized by God and remain in the direction toward salvation in 
which he is already placed, prior to any of his actions. 

In both ways, therefore, in which man in faith understands the 
wholeness of man’s and the world’s existence—as realized by God 
as well as to be cared for in earthly life—it fundamentally differs 
from the concept of wholeness which is central to modern his¬ 
torical thought. For the latter wholeness is conclusive within it¬ 
self and must be understood in this way. For the Christian faith, 
however, everything is evil which claims to be conclusive within 
itself. To be whole means to be open and to allow wholeness to 
come from elsewhere. 

Accordingly, the understanding of history is entirely different 
here and there. The modern understanding sees history as being 
basically finished and hence past. At least only past history can 
be regarded as a whole and conclusive within itself. And even 
when philosophy of history makes the future explicitly the topic 
of its inquiries, it can only do so by treating it as if it were past. 
If philosophy of history could find an answer to its quest for the 
unity of history, it would mean that history had come to an end. 
For the “unity attained and achieved would be the end of his¬ 
tory.” 3 The Christian faith, however, understands history not as 
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past but out of the future. Its futurity is what makes it duly 
historical. 

The future, however, is not one which is known in advance; it 
cannot be anticipated and planned on the basis of the past and 
the present. The future with which faith has to do is pure fu¬ 
turity. Paul best expresses its meaning when he says of Abraham, 
the “father of faith,” that “in hope he believed against hope 
(Rom. 4:18).” Paul evidently distinguishes between two kinds of 
hope. Hope denotes man’s relation to the future. A difference 
with regard to hope corresponds therefore to different attitudes 
toward the future. According to popular understanding man 
hopes on the basis of possibilities and expectations gained from 
the past and the present. He projects these expectations into the 
future like into an empty and shapeless room which is to be 
shaped by these expectations. In this way he wants to appro¬ 
priate the future as present in order to withstand the darkness 
and the unexpectedness of the future. Paul speaks of a very dif¬ 
ferent future when he says that Abraham believed in it. While 
popular hope imagines the future by filling its emptiness with 
expected possibilities gained from the past and the present, it 
transforms the future into the present. Hope of faith, on the other 
hand, allows the future to be future. The believer trusts by radi¬ 
cally exposing himself to the future. This hope of faith hopes 
where in terms of the other hope there is nothing left to hope. 
On the basis of the past and present, that hope can only hope 
when it is able to fill and shape the empty future with expecta¬ 
tions. The hope of faith, however, leaves the future empty. 

This is not the emptiness envisaged by the other kind of hope. 
There the future has become empty because it is robbed of its 
futurity. Of course, something dark and unexpected attaches to 
every future worthy of its name. But popular hope means to be 
justified in the assumption that the remaining darkness which 
cannot be illuminated by more or less well-founded expectations, 
can somehow be pushed aside. When we said of the hope of 
faith that it leaves the future empty, this means that it carries 
nothing into the future by which it draws it into the present and 
takes possession of it. In other words, it allows it to be future. 
For, as Paul says, “hope that is seen is not hope. For who hopes 
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for what he sees (Rom. 8:24)?” The future with which hope that 
can be seen is concerned, is no longer real future. Like every¬ 
thing that can be seen it belongs to the things which pass away. 
This future does not endure. Being seen and hence becoming 
present, it becomes transitory. The future of faith, however, re¬ 
mains future. For the hope of faith is concerned with the future 
in the way that it has its veiy basis in the fact that the future 
endures. 

Paul says very clearly what this future is like. It is God’s future 
who gives life to the dead (Romans 4:17). By equating the hop¬ 
ing Abraham with the dead, Paul makes unmistakably clear that 
this is a hope as only the dead can have it. For them, at any 
rate, there is no hope in the future based on their past and 
present. They are nothing and have nothing like a “hope that is 
seen” with which to fill the empty future; for them it is no 
longer possible to eliminate the oncoming future by means of 
the “hope that is seen.” Future has happened to them as that 
which was coming to them; it is the end, the disaster, nothing¬ 
ness. Paul equates Abraham who believes in hope against hope 
with the dead in order to point out that the future with which 
Abrahams hope is concerned puts an end to every past and 
present which, based on the “hope that is seen,” wants to an¬ 
ticipate the future. Luther means the same when he says, fol¬ 
lowing Augustine, that only he who hopes in God sets his hope 
on nothing else. 4 For Gods future is pure futurity which means 
the end of past and present, and the future anticipated by them. 
Hope which is concerned with this future is therefore, accord¬ 
ing to Luther, a divine virtue, of which man can only partake 
by inwardly suffering the divine work, because its object and 
subject, its actor, its works, art, and ways are divine. “For our 
flesh,” that is, for man who anticipates the future by means of 
the past and the present, this hope is “contrary, cruel, and hard 
beyond measure, because here death of the flesh reigns.” 5 There¬ 
fore, Luther maintains, this death is the most artful creator of 
hope. 6 Inasmuch as the hope of faith exposes itself to the futurity 
of the future and thereby experiences the end of past and pres¬ 
ent, and of the future anticipated by them, it is open toward 
God’s futurity who gives life to the dead or, to use another of 
Luther’s formulations, who gives life by putting to death. 
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In this future to which faith exposes itself in hope, man and 
his world receive the wholeness which both—man in his sonship 
and the world as God’s creation—have only through Gods 
coming to them. As we have seen, this wholeness is not merely 
a demand, something like an ideal. If it were thus understood, 
it would no longer be established by God’s future, but by the 
future which man, by means of his possibilities, anticipates on 
the basis of the past and the present. Rather, this wholeness is 
realized by God alone and hence can be received in no other 
way than by the faith which exposes itself to God’s future. 
Realized by God and received in faith, this wholeness puts an 
end to everything human and worldly which is shaped by the 
past and the present, and the future to be anticipated by them. 

This, then, is the future on the basis of which the Christian faith 
understands history. We have seen that modern historical thought 
fundamentally regards history in terms of the past. Accordingly, 
the historical development which it seeks to understand is con¬ 
clusive within itself. On the other hand, history with which the 
Christian faith is concerned is a whole whose historicity is always 
given by the fact that it cannot be conclusive within itself, and 
whose wholeness derives from the futurity of the historical events. 

We are now in a position to define further the relation to 
history of that twofold care for the wholeness, resulting from faith, 
and above all of the partial whole for which the faithful shall 
care in his reasonable action. A twofold meaning of history results 
from this double care. On the one hand, there is history as it 
happens in the immediacy of faith. Here the futurity in which it 
takes place is recognized as being God’s. Inasmuch as faith ex¬ 
poses itself to the future without any anticipation and thus 
allows it to be God’s futurity, there occurs in this history the 
total end of everything human and worldly which exists on the 
basis of the past and present, and of the anticipated future. In 
this end is to be found the very beginning of man’s wholeness as 
the son and of the world as God’s creation. This is God’s history 
with man and the world. 

But now it is the peculiar nature of the Christian faith that it 
does not concern only man in terms of his freedom from the world 
and its law, but also man who still lives in this world. This is the 
man of faith who has come of age regarding the law, that is, the 
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elements and powers of the world. Of him who is thus called to 
reign over the world, it is now demanded that he care for the 
existence of man and the world by taking charge of his earthly 
life and the worldly events which pertain to it. Since this demand 
is based on the wholeness of being, as received in faith, the 
earthly life and the world in which it occurs becomes part of the 
history opened up in faith. It thereby receives its historical 
dimension in that this life, together with the decisions which it 
involves, is placed under the demand for wholeness. And since 
this wholeness is realized entirely by Gods pure and nonanticipa- 
tory futurity, the demand for reasonable action must concern the 
anticipation of the future in the context of earthly life. For only 
in this way is reasonable action possible. 

This anticipation of the future, however, has a special mean¬ 
ing due to its basis in the call for wholeness received in faith. It 
is determined by three factors. First, these individual acts of 
anticipation, which in their sequence constitute earthly life, 
receive a unitary direction toward the wholeness coming from 
God's futurity, although they concern the future which occurs in 
the various accidents of earthly life. To be sure, this direction of 
the individual anticipations does not bring about the wholeness, 
for this occurs in faith. According to the double knowledge of 
faith about the future as beginning and end, this means, on the 
one hand, that these anticipations have their direction on the 
basis of the divinely accomplished wholeness rather than on the 
basis of wholeness demanded of man and to be realized by him. 

On the other hand—this is the second factor—man is not to 
forfeit the wholeness of his and the worlds existence, realized 
by God, by failing to persist in his anticipations within the unitary 
direction in which all his actions are placed through the wholeness 
of his being received in faith. Since such anticipation occurs in 
faith and hence in the recognition not only of the beginning 
but also of tlie end, this anticipation is not without the knowl¬ 
edge of the end set by the future. And this means, third, that 
such anticipation occurs in the expectation of the future judg¬ 
ment, in which each one will receive, good or evil, according to 
whatever he has done in this life (2 Corinthians 5:10). 

We have observed that Gods history with man and his world 
proceeds by man exposing himself in faith to the future without 
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any anticipation and thus receives the wholeness of salvation of 
his and the world's being from God's pure futurity. We can now 
add that man's earthly history proceeds through the anticipation 
of the future by virtue of his reasonable action. This constitutes 
his earthly life in which he cares for the wholeness of his being 
as it is accessible to his thought and action following the law of 
the world. Both histories are in their entirety open toward God's 
pure futurity. In the history of God with man this futurity is 
known by faith as the end of everything earthly. Here man 
knows himself being exposed to the end of all that which con¬ 
stitutes man and the world in their past and present and the 
future anticipated by them. And yet faith also knows this 
futurity as the beginning of wholeness to be received. Such is 
the futurity which occurs in God. In earthly life, however, in 
mans earthly history, this futurity is known in terms of the call 
to expect and watch. For it will break in, without any possi¬ 
bility of anticipation, on the day when God “judges the secrets 
of men (Rom. 2:16). Here as well as there it is the same futurity 
in which history occurs—God's history with man and the world 
as well as earthly history—and it is the same wholeness of being, 
cared for here and there. For the partial wholeness for which man 
is to care in earthly history with his reasonable action and his 
decisions concerning the helpful and unhelpful, derives its 
meaning from the wholeness realized by God in his history with 
man and the world and received by man in faith alone. 


NINE / SECULARIZATION AND SECULARISM 


^Ahe duality in which history occurs, as opened up in 
faith, indicates once more the starting point of secularization. 
The difference between the history initiated by God and earthly 
history is therefore of the same sort as the difference, mentioned 
earlier, between man’s concern for his sonship and the world as 
creation on the one hand, and mans care for the world through 
the works of the law. Faith makes this distinction because it is 
justifying faith. Only by continually drawing this distinction, 
intensely guarding against the confusion of the two modes of 
history, can it preserve the history initiated by God as a divine 
reality. This, as we know, is the highest concern of faith because 
in this it remains faith and nothing but faith. In this way it also 
holds the other, earthly mode of history within its proper limits, 
within the realm entrusted to man as he lords it over himself 
and the world. By affirming that “all things are lawful, but not 
all things are helpful,” faith hands this realm over to man’s 
power of decision. In Pauline terms this is the reality of the 
works which are to be done in the world according to the law 
as it is valid in the world. Therefore, we can also call this mode 
of history world history or secular history. This is the same 
thing which Paul means when he says: “We hold that a man is 
justified by faith apart from works of law (Rom. 3:28).” Paul 
speaks here only of God’s history which occurs in faith and with 
the phrase, “by faith apart from works of law,” he sharply dis¬ 
tinguishes it from world history which occurs in the “works of 
law.” But he does not want to overthrow the law with this 
affirmation (Romans 3:31); rather he directs man, as far as the 
works are concerned, to “God’s righteous judgment . . . (which) 
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he will render to every man according to his works (Rom. 2:5-6) ” 
The sharp distinction between redemptive events and world 
events by no means implies, therefore, that the latter are irrele¬ 
vant. On the contrary, it establishes for them their character as 
history. For in them the responsibility is at stake for the whole¬ 
ness, the salvation of man and the world as received in faith, not 
in tlie sense that salvation is to be realized in world history. If 
world history were understood in this way, faith would cease to 
be faith and such a wholeness would no longer be that which 
is realized by God. But salvation is at stake in the sense that it 
is forfeited as soon as it no longer occurs in the attentive expecta¬ 
tion of the future judgment. 

With regard to this expectation we must recall that the criterion 
by which the works are measured in this judgment concerns first 
of all not the “what” but the “how” of the doing. The question 
is whether they are done in faith; whether, as we have said, they 
are guarded by faith in their earthly character; in other words, 
whether they are purely secular. This secularity again concerns 
not the “what” which the actor decides to do, but the “how” of 
his decision; whether this decision, and mans reason which makes 
the decision, is supported by faith, or, as Luther says, “illumined” 
( illustrata ) by faith. 1 This is the case when a decision is made 
without the illusion that it contributes to salvation. 

The historicity of earthly life or world history is different from 
the divine history in two respects. First, it is never the process 
through which salvation is realized for man and the world. 
Second, the events of world history are nevertheless affected by 
the demand for wholeness. History cannot do justice to this 
demand except in constant expectation of the future judgment. 
The futurity of the judgment is Gods pure futurity and cannot be 
anticipated by man. It confronts mans reasonable action as the 
radical end which threatens to annihilate him and all his works 
and which is all the more threatening because the future of the 
judgment is wholly indeterminable. Despair can only be averted 
by the man whose existence is supported by faith, who believes 
“in hope . . . against hope (Rom. 4:18).” For him God's salva¬ 
tion opens up in this end which appears so threatening to reason. 

We have said that the foremost task of faith is continually and 
with greatest watchfulness to distinguish between divine and 
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earthly history. We now must add that in this distinction the 
two histories are maintained in their proper interrelation. On the 
one hand, faith distinguishes by preserving salvation which oc¬ 
curs in Gods history with man and the world as divine reality 
which cannot be accomplished by human action, and on the 
other hand, by handing over to human reason all the decisions 
to be made in earthly events, to which “all things are lawful” 
and through which these events become history. The earthly- 
worldly character of the historical decisions to be made by man 
is thus preserved, for the decision made once and for all by God 
in his history with man has been reserved for God. By doing one 
and hence die other, faith connects both modes of history. 

Thus when criticism of his proclamation arises in Corinth in 
the course of the party controversies, Paul maintains that as an 
apostle he is a servant of Christ and a steward of the divine 
mysteries; of a steward it is required that he be found trust¬ 
worthy. But it is a very small thing with him that he should be 
judged by diem or by any human court. He would not even 
judge himself. For he was not aware of anything. He did not 
think that he was thereby justified. The Lord, however, was 
going to judge him. Therefore, they should not pronounce judg¬ 
ment before the time, before the Lord comes who will bring to 
light the things now hidden in darkness and will disclose die 
purpose of men’s hearts; then every man would receive his com¬ 
mendation from God (1 Corinthians 4:1-5). Paul clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes here two kinds of judgment; one rendered by men, 
die other by God. As the steward of Gods mysteries Paul is 
subordinate to both, but he wants them to be sharply distin¬ 
guished. For they do not deal in identical matters and their 
norms are therefore not the same. 

The human judgment concerns things which are accessible 
to man and about which decisions can be made now. They are 
the things which the “steward” does on his own responsibility. 
Paul probably thinks of his teachings with which he, like other 
teachers, has built upon the foundation of the congregation, laid 
out before (1 Corinthians 3:10). The other judgment concerns 
things which are hidden in darkness and hence inaccessible to 
man. No judgment is yet possible, because it is reserved for 
God and can only be expected. Here Paul probably thinks of the 
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foundation of the congregation and in particular of whether he 
laid it properly. This foundation is Jesus Christ. Whether or not 
it is properly built will be decided by whether or not the preach- 
hig Jesus Christ, which is the basis of the resulting teaching 
and the conduct of the congregation, occurred in “sincerity, as 
commissioned by God, in the sight of God ... in Christ (2 
Cor. 2:17). The judgment about this “sincerity” is reserved to 
God alone. For wherever this sincerity is present, it is God who 
gives it to man. Man can never give it to himself for it is indeed 
nothing else than the freedom before God. 

In his argument with the Corinthians Paul is not merely con¬ 
cerned with his defense against their criticism; for him it is more 
important to show that the proclamation which truly constitutes 
the congregation as the church of Jesus Christ is not dependent 
on one man’s act. While it was Paul who laid the foundation as 
a “skilled worker-builder,” he did so, as he explicitly states, ac¬ 
cording to the grace of God given to him. Thanks to this grace 
which gave him that “sincerity” of speaking from God “in the 
sight of God ... in Christ” and which»is therefore radically 
different from a man’s ethical quality—thanks to this grace and to 
no human doing the foundation is laid beside which no one can 
lay any other foundation. What happened here is within reach 
neither of Paul, Apollos, Cephas, nor the world, nor of life or 
death, nor of the future or the past. For all these are yours, Paul 
tells the Corinthians. The event, however, which is the founda¬ 
tion of the congregation, is God’s history with man. Paul thus 
preserves the divine character of this history which occurs in the 
foundational preaching by assigning everything else happening 
in the congregation, including the teaching of the apostles and 
teachers (cf. 1 Corinthians 3:12-15), to the area of human 
decision. Conversely, by assigning to human decisions what 
properly belongs there, he preserves the divine validity of the 
foundation. Finally, however, he combines both within one history 
by exposing the validity of human decisions to the finality of the 
divine decision which for man is never available in the present 
but confronts him in the future; while he anticipates Ids own 
decisions he can never extricate them from God’s. 

In terms of the Christian view of the relationship between 
divine and earthly history in general, the above reflections lead 
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to the conclusion that for the Christian faith world history is 
never the world’s judgment; rather it awaits the judgment. The 
wholeness without which history does not exist is revealed only 
in the judgment that is God’s and will not occur according to 
criteria valid in world history. The judgment will only be con¬ 
cerned with one thing in this history—whether it happened in 
faith, whether beyond all decisions and judgments in which its 
wholeness had to be anticipated, it kept being exposed to the 
futurity of the divine decisions in which alone its wholeness 
occurs. No man can judge whether history happens or has 
happened in faith—only God in his futurity can do so. Man can 
maintain his awareness of this judgment and its futurity only by 
claiming for his earthly participation in world history that "all 
things are lawful,” by which faith assigns to him the decisions to 
be made in the course of this history. 

The relation of divine to earthly history is radically misunder¬ 
stood if faith is thought to lead beyond the continual quest for 
the wholeness of history and hence beyond the continual aware¬ 
ness of ignorance regarding its wholeness. For in this case man 
uses faith to anticipate the futurity of the divine judgment and 
hence the wholeness of history as realized by God, instead of 
remaining exposed to both. He turns faith, or the gospel, into a 
law with which to guide and evaluate his life and world history. 
As a result man has shut himself off against the futurity of the 
divine judgment and against the wholeness of history realized by 
God, abandoning both, together with the gospel. This leaves only 
world history whose future, anticipated by means of the gospel 
turned law, is put in place of God’s futurity. It is this process 
which according to Paul is the very core of man’s sin—the 
perversion of God’s truth into a lie, the worship of the creature 
instead of the creator (Romans 1:25). 

It is equally wrong to escalate the distinction between divine 
and earthly history into a separation. This is, as we said already 
(p. 75), a widespread view in contemporary theology. It main¬ 
tains that the distinction serves for the faithful to emphasize the 
sinfulness of earthly history. This means that the worldly events 
lose their character as history, that the world and its order have 
been corrupted once and for all by man’s fall. Worldly events 
have no relation to salvation or only a negative one. It is easy to 
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detect here the Gnostic understanding of the world. Faith in the 
world as creation could hardly be maintained and it certainly 
would not be Christian faith. But more important, through such 
a separation, divine history, too, ceases to be history. It becomes 
a metaphysical entity. At any rate it no longer concerns the 
wholeness of man and the world as they have their history on 
this earth. As in cosmic-metaphysical dualism of late Greek 
thought, the universe is divided into two substantively different 
worlds: one being divine, the eternal world of truth; the other 
earthly, a passing appearance. Salvation means here participa¬ 
tion in the divine world. To achieve it, man must let go of the 
earthly world. For some, mans soul has preserved its original 
participation in the divine reality and man can therefore liberate 
himself from the illusion of the passing world; for others, man is 
totally in bondage to this illusion and his redemption must be 
initiated by the divine world. In either view, the divine as well 
as the earthly world is nonhistorical. Both are without future. 
One represents the eternal present of the unitary being; the other 
the illusionary present, the shapeless change of becoming and 
passing away. 

The Christian faith draws the distinction between divine and 
earthly history in opposition to all these views, for it is con¬ 
cerned to preserve the respective historicity of both histories. 
By preserving the historicity of one through that of the other, 
its distinction serves, as we said, to place them in their proper 
interrelation. The historicity of divine histoiy is given with the 
pure futurity of divinely realized salvation for man and the 
world; that of earthly history with man's decisions guided by the 
quest for the wholeness of history or, to use our alternate formula¬ 
tion, with the expectation of the future judgment whose decision 
can be feared but now known, since it can in no way be antici¬ 
pated. Faith preserves the historicity of divine history by ex¬ 
posing itself to the futurity of salvation and thus grasps the 
reality of salvation—or rather it is being grasped by it. This 
is possible because faith, as we saw earlier, keeps the realm 
free in which it can be pure faith by assigning, in terms of “all 
things being lawful,” all human action and decision to the 
responsibility of human reason. This possibility of leaving earthly 
history to human freedom, together with the decision which 
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anticipates the future, is the essential presupposition for pure 
and justifying faith; faith which grasps the divinely wrought 
salvation in the freedom “from God in the sight of God.” With 
the loss of the purity of faith, that is, with the emancipation of 
man’s life from faith, the wholeness of man and world and the 
expectation of the future judgment receive a fundamentally 
different meaning. This change signifies an extremely dangerous 
direction for secularization. 

At this point we must distinguish between two fundamentally 
different kinds of secularization. Without this distinction neither 
its particular character nor the task placed before the Christian 
faith can hardly be understood, particularly because of the form 
which secularization has assumed in the modern era. One view 
of secularization can be characterized in terms of remaining within 
the secular. It can stand the world as being “only” world. It 
recognizes the limits of reason: that it knows of the idea of the 
wholeness as the highest possible thought, but that it cannot 
answer the question raised by this thought and hence never 
passes beyond questioning ignorance. This view involves greatest 
watchfulness regarding the limits of reason. The other view of 
secularization, which today is much more popular, can best be 
called secularism. It arises at the point where the questioning 
ignorance regarding the wholeness is no longer maintained. 
Either the ignorance or the quest is abandoned. Accordingly, 
secularism assumes two forms. One is the secularism of ideologies 
and doctrines of salvation which seek to answer the quest for the 
wholeness. They have arisen in great numbers in our time, one 
after the other, all claiming to be guides for the realization of 
salvation. There is hardly any significant dimension of human 
life which has not been declared by one or the other of these 
ideologies as the bearer of the meaning of life and history. Most 
of these doctrines have rightly had only an ephemeral signifi¬ 
cance. Others, however, have achieved historic effects and power. 
They are those which gave expression to forces that determined 
the life of the epoch. The other secularism declares implicitly 
or explicitly every quest useless and nonsensical which reaches 
beyond anything that can be seen and touched. Questions con¬ 
cerning the whole must be left aside since they cannot be 
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answered at any rate. This kind of secularism has lately come to 
be called nihilism. 

Since in terms of our argument secularization is a necessary 
and legitimate consequence of the Christian faith, the question 
arises as to the relationship of secularism to this faith. And as 
secularism appears to be a degeneration of secularization, we 
also must ask whether or not this degeneration is caused by the 
failure of the Christian faith to meet the challenge posed by 
secularization. If our view of secularization, as developed thus 
far, is more or less correct, it would be mistaken to think that 
faith could meet the challenge by somehow restraining and 
limiting secularization. The relationship between faith and secu¬ 
larization, as long as both are true to their nature, cannot be 
interpreted in terms of competition. If faith would seek to keep 
secularization out of certain areas of life which are affected by 
it, it would cease to be faith. Conversely, if secularization were 
to claim what belongs to faith it would desert its secularity: it 
would turn into secularism. The task of faith regarding seculariza¬ 
tion is, therefore, to help it to remain in its secularity. It can 
only do so by remaining true to its nature as faith, by continually 
distinguishing, as we saw, between faith and works, between 
the divine reality of salvation and the earthly-worldly meaning of 
human action. 

To this task of faith corresponds the role of secularization which 
cannot be under the tutelage of faith if it is to be genuine secu¬ 
larization of earthly life and of world history. Otherwise, the 
power of judgment concerning what is helpful and unhelpful, 
assigned to human action by the fact that “all things are lawful,” 
would no longer represent the possibility of genuine historical 
decisions. Moreover, the freedom would no longer be the real 
freedom to which the faithful is called, regarding which he shall 
see to it that it does not become an occasion for the “flesh” to 
dominate man and his decisions (Galatians 5:13). To repeat 
once more, only faith discloses that “all things are lawful” in the 
infinitely deep sense of adult sonship to which “all things” belong 
as inheritance; for it is only possible in faith to assert that “all 
things are yours” on the basis of the affirmation that “you are 
Christ’s; and Christ is God’s (1 Cor. 3:21 ff.).” For this very 
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reason, however, once this freedom for the world is disclosed, 
it is not merely a possibility for man’s reason to be actualized at 
will and only under certain conditions, but it has become a call 
to which he must respond, recognizing the historicity of his life 
and his world. 

However, the wholeness of man and the world, as it appears 
in this secularized call, is no longer that of sonship and creation 
as grasped in faith. Unlike the wholeness of faith, it appears not 
as being realized by God but it is always called for. This not 
only in the sense that it is never realized in earthly life, but also 
in the sense that no more than knowledge about it is demanded. 
This wholeness must never be used to judge the earthly ac¬ 
complishments of human reason. Otherwise, the salvation of 
sonship and creation is turned into a law which can be applied 
to particular cases and through which man could in each case 
anticipate its realization. Here wholeness is made into an ideal, 
closing off the futurity in which alone history occurs. 

Therefore, faith and secularization relate to each other in the 
sense that there can be no faith without the secularization of the 
relationship between the faithful and the world. Of course, there 
is secularization also apart from faith, once man’s freedom vis- 
h-vis the world which corresponds to secularization, is disclosed. 
But in that case another form of wholeness of man and the world 
takes the place of the wholeness grasped in faith as divine reality. 
For reason, guarding its limits, remains in questioning ignorance 
toward the wholeness for which man is called to care in his 
action. The demand appears, therefore, in the light of the 
radical and inscrutable abyss of the futurity which within its 
limits reason cannot illumine through anticipation of the future. 
With the inscrutable futurity being inaccessible to reason, man’s 
life as well as the worldly events are exposed to continuous 
change. Corresponding to the nature of futurity which sets end 
and beginning, this change always means two things: the dis¬ 
integration of the forms of the past and the emergence of new 
forms. And reason which remains within its limits knows that it 
can never be completely certain whether history for which it 
cares is confronted by one or the other in this change. 

Here it becomes evident what it means to say is that seculari¬ 
zation, unlike secularism, remains secular and that reason never 
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reaches beyond questioning ignorance; that it remains aware of 
its limits even with regard to the ultimate idea it can conceive 
of, that is, the totality of being of man and the world. It means 
that reason must expose itself to the darkness of the futurity 
which it cannot illumine and in this exposure must hear the 
demand for wholeness. The danger of disintegration as well as 
the possibility of new forms constantly emerging from the dark¬ 
ness of the future, naturally press in on secular man to an 
especially high degree, challenging his identity and his power of 
decision in a way which was never possible for mythical man, 
shut in by the world. For secular man is in possession of himself 
and responsible for the world; he is historical man. But he can 
only preserve his historicity in greatest awareness of the danger 
of the disintegration of old forms and the possibility of emerging 
new forms. In responsible action he is to maintain himself against 
anything, dark or light, which comes over the horizon of the 
future. As secular and historical man, he is, however, always 
tempted to anticipate by means of one single comprehensive act, 
the particular historical decisions, to persuade his reason to 
transcend the questioning ignorance regarding the whole, and to 
conceive of it as something which is at his disposal. Modem 
understanding of history has more and more given in to this 
temptation. With few exceptions it did not remain in secularity 
and fell prey to secularism. This is much more the case for 
philosophy of history than for historical research. 

Here is the reason why the central concept of the whole was 
transformed in modem historical thought into a whole which is 
conclusive in itself. It is the reason why philosophy of history, in 
spite of its declared intention to remain within history and to 
solve the given problems on the basis of history's “inner nature,” 
was necessarily led to seek the answer in a suprahistorical reality. 
Here it also becomes clear why this view cannot do justice to the 
understanding of history as opened up in the Christian faith. It 
springs from a history which, being closed toward the future, 
has become a form of secularism and which can only be under¬ 
stood on the basis of anticipating the future by way of planning. 2 


TEN / HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY AND 


THE MISUNDERSTANDING OF FAITH 


c_^ /~s part of the general process by which human exis¬ 
tence was historicized Christianity has become a historical phe¬ 
nomenon in the sense in which it is understood by modern his¬ 
toriography. In order to find out whether and to what degree it 
is possible to distinguish the Christian faith from such Christi¬ 
anity, we must first ask what happens when the Christian faith 
and its historicity is understood as the historical phenomenon 
“Christianity” by means of the method of modern historical 
thought. Once this question is answered we can determine the 
relationship between the Christian faith and Christianity. 

Given its presuppositions mentioned above, modern historical 
method is bound to approach the history as opened up by the 
Christian faith in the same way as it approaches other historical 
phenomena. The result is what today is popularly called “Christi¬ 
anity.” There are two different views concerning this Christianity. 
In a preliminary way we can call them general-historical and 
churchly-theological. The first view is the result of the approach 
purely on the basis of the means of modern historiography. The 
second view attempts to avoid the final consequences of historical 
thought and in distinction to general historical understanding to 
maintain a dogmatic-theological understanding of Christianity. 
We first turn to the former view. 

Ernst Troeltsch spent his active life in attempting to clarify die 
historical understanding in the indicated sense through his 
comprehensive theological and philosophical inquiries. He defines 
Christianity “as an entity to be placed, explained, and evaluated 
112 
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within the context of the whole (i.e., Western history), because 
only those inquiries which are inspired by this idea (i.e., the 
historical method) have yielded actual historical insights.” 1 The 
historical method “through criticism, analogy, and correlation, 
leads with inevitable necessity to a network of mutually con¬ 
ditioned actions of the human spirit which actions are at no 
point isolated and absolute, but are always interrelated and 
hence can only be understood within the context of an all- 
comprehensive whole.” 2 Here Christianity is understood as a 
phenomenon in the history of thought. Being a part of this 
history as understood in this secularistic framework, it is placed 
on the same level together with all other historical phenomena. 
This does not exclude the possibility that it is ranked among the 
highest or even the highest of these phenomena. As Troeltsch 
says in his essay, quoted above, “the divine depth of the human 
spirit” is revealed in it; that is, “in the religion of Israels prophets 
and the person of Jesus in whom the God who is distinct from 
nature creates the personality which is superior to nature with 
its eternally transcendent goals and willpower which can stand 
over against the world.” 3 Christianity understood in this way as 
historical phenomenon has ceased to be divine revelation. If one 
still speaks of “revelation” he means naturally and consistently 
revelation of the human spirit which is indeed the meaning of the 
above quoted statement by Troeltsch. For the presupposition for 
understanding Christianity as a historical phenomenon in the sense 
indicated is the conviction of something “human-divine being 
always and everywhere at work in the human soul, which creates 
all these forms of religious life.” 4 

This conviction was already alive in the sixteenth century in 
the writings of a few significant thinkers. It gained a widespread 
effect in the seventeenth century and even more in subsequent 
times, not so much in theology as in legal and political philosophy. 
This was partly caused by the fact that the issues which generated 
the wars of religion during that century, involving terrible misery, 
had not really been resolved by these wars. It proved to be im¬ 
possible on a confessional basis to arrive at a somewhat tolerable 
political order. Attention, therefore, was turned away from the 
controversies of the theologians to the question of what these 
confessions had in common in spite of all the controversies, since 
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they all claimed to be Christian, albeit condemning their respec¬ 
tive adversaries. The pursuit of this question became ever more 
confident and increasingly independent from the claims of the 
theologians because human reason, in whose name the question 
was pursued, relied on its own resources and was brilliantly 
justified by the results of newly emerging sciences which were 
free to a considerable degree from theological tutelage. Reason 
which was common to all men and without exception searched 
all areas of human life according to the same laws, along with 
“time, its servant, and sometimes by necessity,” as J. G. Herder 
adds, became in the ensuing centuries “the great missionary of 
spiritual life.” 5 

Since about the end of the eighteenth century, reason also 
seeks to understand history and thus it undertakes to see Christi¬ 
anity in historical terms. As a result, Christianity is immediately 
placed within the context of the history of religion. It becomes 
one religion among others. It differs from them as each religion 
differs from others, and even the claim to be divine revelation 
cannot lift it out of the context of the history of religion. If it is 
assigned a special, even normative position among religions, this 
position is due only to the belief that here the nature of religion 
has found a pure and perhaps even perfect expression. As long 
as the historical approach of reason moved within the self-con¬ 
structed scheme of historical progress, as it did with regard to 
religion until far into the nineteenth century, its attempts to 
understand the difference between the religions presupposed a 
prior concept of religion developed on its own. The special nature 
of the Christian religion was understood accordingly. Hegel de¬ 
fined it in tlie most magnificent and profound way as the “realized 
concept of religion,” that is, as “accomplished religion,” because 
for him reason has here come into its own. For 


through the Christian religion the truth of the absolute idea of God 
has reached consciousness, wherein man is received into himself ac¬ 
cording to his true nature. Finite man, considered by himself, is at 
the same time God’s image and within himself a source of infinity. 
His home is, therefore, in a transcendent world, an infinite inner 
nature, gained only through the break with his natural being and will 
and through his effort to break it within himself . 6 
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Hegel’s view, while undergoing various modifications, has been 
determinative for the understanding of Christianity and its 
normative significance for all the other religions. In the mean¬ 
time, history of religion began to use the historical-critical method 
in order to research the Christian as well as the non-Christian 
religions, their particular origin, and their often strange and 
puzzling details. The more this happened, the more it came to 
be understood that “the construction of Christianity on the basis 
of an absolutely accomplished concept (of religion) breaks down 
when confronted with the historical reality” “The rainbow of 
such constructions could only shine over the fog of still very 
uncertain historical knowledge.” 7 Historical thought during the 
second part of the nineteenth century freed itself from what it 
conceived to be abstract and speculative-evolutionist constructions 
of the Enlightenment and the great systems of idealistic philos¬ 
ophy which sought to understand the whole of human history. 
It turned increasingly to the individual developments in order 
to grasp them in their individuality, their origin, and evolution. 
The result of such critical-historical research when applied to 
Christianity, is the conviction that it is “throughout its develop¬ 
ment a historical phenomenon like all other religions with all the 
limitations of an individual historical phenomenon.” 8 

Christianity as “a purely historical phenomenon” is described 
by Troeltsch in the following way: “It represents a continuation 
of Israel’s prophetism, the preaching of Jesus, Paul’s mysticism, 
the idealism of Platonism and Stoicism, the medieval merger of 
European culture with the religious idea, Luther’s German 
individualism, and the conscientiousness and activism of Prot¬ 
estantism.” 9 This description is equally important in what it 
affirms as well as in what it omits. Christianity in this sense lacks 
what we called divine history as part of the histoiy opened up by 
faith. It lacks what traditional theology calls revelation or salva¬ 
tion history. In the words of Troeltsch, “Here the dogma of the 
ancient church is dead once and for all.” 10 

Positively speaking, this description is “guided by the essential 
ideas and the practical forms of modern life,” as well as by the 
intention “to appropriate the ideas of Christianity in a new way 
and to subsume under it the enduring dimensions of truth of the 
dogma. In so doing, it “reaches back to the person and the 
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teaching of Jesus” instead of “the biblical roots of the dogma, 
that is, the Pauline-Johannine doctrine of Christ.” Jesus is under¬ 
stood here as a religious personality as defined by the concepts 
of historical thought. Among “the historical sources of religious 
power,” that is, among the religious “founders and heroes,” he is 
“the most powerful pioneer of a new life.” 11 This personality 
“is not foreign to the nature of the world, a meteor flown in be¬ 
cause of the need for redemption, nor is it a historical accident 
which binds the European nations to the Jewish tradition; but it 
is a revelation of eternal divine reason, at work and recognizable 
throughout the world, yet appearing here in its highest authori¬ 
zation and with greatest effect.” 12 Although Troeltsch character¬ 
izes here John Locke’s understanding of Jesus, this view of Jesus 
essentially corresponds to that of the modern era. 

The process involved in understanding Christianity as a “purely 
historical phenomenon” is indeed, as Troeltsch says, “its transla¬ 
tion into general truths of reason” which represent “a new combi¬ 
nation of ancient elements: European culture, antiquity, and 
Christianity.” 13 It can hardly be doubted that this Western Chris¬ 
tianity (or the Christian West as we can also call it), understood 
as “purely historical phenomenon,” constitutes a significant, his¬ 
torical reality. This has to be admitted even while we are at the 
same time convinced that in the course of this “translation” the 
Christian core, which we called the Christian faith, was not trans¬ 
lated but left out. The question of the Christian or non-Christian 
character of this reality may, therefore, not yet be decided merely 
by the fact that the Christian core is excluded. 

This is, however, a widespread view in theology today. The 
view is justified to the degree in which Christianity as a “purely 
historical phenomenon” seeks to take the place of the Christian 
faith and claims to be identical with it. But the often-drawn con¬ 
clusion that Christianity represents nothing but the great “apos¬ 
tasy” from the Christian faith, as attested by the New Testament 
and the Reformers, is in error and leads to a disastrous confusion 
not only regarding the meaning of Christianity but also of the 
Christian faith. Although it has become fashionable in certain 
theological circles to use every opportunity for showing contempt 
toward the Christian West, such an attitude resembles the man 
who saws off the branch on which he is sitting. 
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If we were correct in saying that it is in the nature of the Chris¬ 
tian faith to assign to man’s reasonable disposition the phenomena 
of the human spirit and thus to secularize them, it is easy to see 
that Christianity, understood as “historical phenomenon,” repre¬ 
sents the complex of the phenomena of the human spirit which 
thus far have been made possible by the Christian faith and were 
secularized in the course of history. And it is then equally easy to 
see that the accomplishments of Greco-Roman culture became 
linked to this complex insofar as they enabled the development 
of an independent human spirit. Thus Christianity in terms of its 
historical origin is indeed “a combination of ancient elements: 
European culture, antiquity, and Christianity.” It is, therefore, as 
near to and as far from, the Christian core as all phenomena of 
the human spirit which were once made possible by the Chris¬ 
tian faith and later secularized. 

We are well advised to pose here the question of why the con¬ 
ception of Christianity as a “purely historical phenomenon,” 
advanced by modern historical thought, left out the Christian 
core. What is left out here is precisely the historicity peculiar to 
the Christian faith. It may seem paradoxical that its transforma¬ 
tion into a historical phenomenon implies the loss of its historicity. 
But the paradox disappears when we realize, first, that what is 
removed here is a metaphysically misunderstood faith which has 
already ceased to be historical. In speaking of this transformation, 
Troeltsch is right in saying that “here the dogma of the Ancient 
Church is dead once and for all.” 14 When modern historical 
thought undertook to understand the Christian faith in its own 
terms it could not make any sense of the ideas with which the 
dogma of the Ancient Church had preserved the Christian faith 
for one and a half millennia. It had no choice but to put it aside 
as “dead” since it could only conceive as real what could be 
understood historically. 

Second, such a historical understanding could not grasp the 
history which is disclosed by the Christian faith and hence could 
not discover it within the metaphysical form of faith. For this 
understanding corresponds to a concept of history which, as we 
saw earlier (p. 97), presupposes the planned anticipation of the 
future and shuts itself off from the futurity in which alone that 
history occurs. Therefore, the moral misunderstanding of the 
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Christian faith takes the place of the metaphysical misunder¬ 
standing in the conception of Christianity as a “historical phe¬ 
nomenon.” This moral misunderstanding characterizes the general 
historical view of Christianity. The phenomena of the human 
spirit, enabled by the Christian faith, have lost the divine reality 
which can only be grasped in faith; all that remains is the 
demand. This could be demonstrated in terms of the phenomena 
of freedom and lordship over the world as well as the phenomena 
of the inner life, humanity, and personhood. 15 

All these phenomena, understood merely as demands, consti¬ 
tute together that “purely historical phenomenon” which for good 
reasons we call Christianity. For the phenomena indicate the 
demands under which human existence is placed since the time 
when the world of mythical man was broken open by the Chris¬ 
tian faith. And inasmuch as these demands originate from man’s 
and the world s salvation as grasped in faith, they are by way of 
questioning ignorance directed toward the whole of man’s being 
and of the world. Here, therefore, the post-Christian, or the 
“Christian” in terms of Christianity, finds the great tasks which 
fundamentally determine his relation to himself as well as to the 
world. They can only be indicated here by such key words as 
science, culture, and history. 16 

Before we turn to the churchly-theological understanding of 
Christianity we need to discuss the two above-mentioned mis¬ 
understandings of the Christian faith. In both, faith loses its his¬ 
toricity. They correspond to the two ways in which we have 
found the Christian faith being concerned with wholeness of 
man and the world. Various ways of combining them have been 
attempted. The grandest and most profound combination is that 
of Roman Catholic theology. For while a strong tension exists 
between them, which has time and again endangered the unity of 
the medieval church, the metaphysical understanding of Roman 
Catholicism as developed in the sacrament, was so comprehen¬ 
sive that it was able to appropriate the moral aspect. In Protes¬ 
tantism the necessity to choose between the two is undoubtedly 
much greater. 

We have already discussed the moral view, and a few comments 
may suffice at this point. It arises from the assumption that faith 
is some sort of blueprint for man’s actions and decisions by which 
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he is to care for wholeness and accomplish the required works. 
His faith and the object of his faith become a law, an ideal, in 
whose pursuit man is to administer the world and to make the 
appropriate decisions. The decision of faith is replaced by the 
decision to accept this law or ideal as divine revelation for all 
men and to be guided by it in the administration of the world 
and in the required actions in order thus to attain salvation. It 
is easy to see that this relationship to the world, determined by 
a belief in the law, is identical with that ascribed by Paul to men 
ante Christum. They are enslaved by the worldly element of 
order like an heir who is still a minor and who, although equal to 
the lord in every respect, is in no way different from a slave; for 
he is still under the supervision and guidance of guardians 
(Galatians 4:1 ff.). 

The metaphysical misunderstanding does not direct faith to¬ 
ward the law in whose fulfillment the world is to be ordered by 
the doing of works according to God’s will. Rather, faith believes 
here in salvation as already realized by God. In this respect it is 
identical with justifying faith. It, too, is concerned with salvation 
already realized and with grasping it. Everything depends, how¬ 
ever, on how this reality is conceived and on the kind of partici¬ 
pation in it by man and the world. We have seen that in the New 
| Testament salvation is expressed in personal terms. Even when 
other terms are used, especially from Hellenistic gnosticism, they 
have to be understood personally, as their use demonstrates with 
all desirable clarity. Accordingly, participation in salvation, too, 
is exclusively thought of in personal terms. Salvation means God 
himself, in person, not something which he offers. He gives, he 
‘promises” himself: nothing less and nothing more. When the 
New Testament affirms that salvation occurs in Christ, it means 
nothing else. When God “promises” himself to me, he calls me as 
one who is person from him in his sight (2 Corinthians 2:17). In 
this double movement “from him” and “in his sight” the history 
of salvation occurs for man and the world as a unity of God and 
man, of creator and creature, of father and son, which is effected 
time and again while strictly guarding the “infinite qualitative 
difference” between God and man. 

The metaphysical misunderstanding of faith replaces the per¬ 
sonal relationship with the concept of nature, derived from the 
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thinking of late Greek philosophy. It is central for this thinking 
that truth, the “eternal being,” the divine, “is the basis for a 
dualistic understanding of world and existence: real is only the 
divine world, because it really is, while the world of becoming, 
originating, and passing things is a lie and an illusion.” 17 Behind 
this is the assumption of a contrast between a sphere of being as 
that of truth and a sphere of becoming and passing away, as that 
of doxa, that is, of mere opinions based on experience. In Hellen¬ 
istic thinking this has become a dualism of two substantively 
different worlds: one spiritual, the other physical; one divine, 
the other earthly-human. Man and the world through the fall 
have entered into a state in which they are separated from the 
divine. They can only partake of it again through revelation of 
the divine. Thus Plotinus, the most significant and influential 
representative of this Blinking, maintains that “the One (the 
divine) is not far from each and yet far from all, present and yet 
not present, except for those who (through revelation) having 
been prepared, can receive it, so that they are enabled to put 
themselves into harmony with it and to touch it by means of a 
power equal to that emanating from the One.” 18 

The means and the fundamental concept of this thinking was 
used by the church fadiers and the major councils of the Ancient 
Church to develop the classical form of the Christian faith and of 
that in which it believes. In this form—in which also the great 
heritage of antiquity was preserved—the Christian faith has 
been the uncontested foundation and content of Western 
spiritual life until the beginning of the modem era. Since this 
Blinking starts with a concept of truth which stands or falls with 
the dualism of two substantially different worlds, salvation as at¬ 
tested in the Bible, sin into which the world has fallen, as well 
as redemption from the fallen world, are understood in terms of 
such a cosmic-metaphysical dualism. This is the meaning of the 
sacrament, which represents tlie union of two difeerent, even 
deeply opposed natures or substances. The sacrament which 
actually is found neither in the Old nor in the New Testament, 

rests on Bie assumption that supernatural forces can be linked to 
worldly-natural objects and to spoken words as their bearers and 
mediators. When the conditions are fulfilled (e.g., when the correct 
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formula is spoken and hence the object is consecrated, i.e., imbued 
with supernatural power), the supernatural forces become effective 
and the act, which otherwise would be purely worldly-natural, like a 
bath or a meal, is itself a supernatural occurrence which effects 
miracles. 19 


The event of salvation, according to this thinking, occurs there¬ 
fore between the two worlds, divine and earthly. This means 
that it is conceived as a process of union and discussion between 
different substances and powers. 

This thinking is no doubt fundamentally different from that of 
the New Testament although concepts of nature and substance 
are used there, too, in order to speak of the events of salvation. 
But the use of the concepts does not yet say anything concerning 
the way in which they are used. This is decided by the starting 
point and the fundamental framework. An approach to the New 
Testament which is free from preconceptions shows at first glance 
that it thinks in personal terms and not in terms of substance. 
This is especially clear at the points where concepts of substance 
are used. The fundamental importance of faith for everything 
connected with salvation is never eliminated. As we have seen, 
however, faith is a matter of decision made immediately and ex¬ 
clusively in the context of the personal relation to God. Salvation 
for the Christian faith is God himself, his merciful turning toward 
man and the world. When the New Testament speaks in terms 
of nature and substance in order to explicate these events, it 
does so almost always metaphorically; it uses these concepts as 
parables for the events and the reality of personal salvation or 
evil. By themselves they cannot contain these events. This is par¬ 
ticularly evident in regard to the concept of the world. For the 
New Testament it can mean the essence or aeon (a term borrowed 
from gnosticism) of sinful reality. But Christian thinking turns 
into Hellenistic gnosticism when sin is thought to be part of the 
world and man supposed to partake of sin by his contact with 
the world. Christian thinking sees it in reverse focus. The world 
partakes of sin, specifically of its consequences (i.e., nothingness 
and transitoriness), through man, because he has sinned by 
worshiping the creature instead of the creator. 

Here it is evident that Hellenistic thought moves within a pre- 
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Christian or ‘ethnic” framework as the New Testament would 
call it; mans existence derives from the world which is therefore 
worshiped as divine. Worship of the world and everything 
worldly is the starting point for this thinking. Hence it can only 
think in terms of essence and substance. And it uses personal 
terms only metaphorically, just as Christian thinking does with 
the concepts of substance. The fundamental change which oc¬ 
curred through the gospel was the fulfillment of the time of 
minority and the beginning of the time of adulthood in which the 
sonlike lordship over the world and its stoicheia is assigned to 
man. Ever since then, it is no longer legitimate to think of salva¬ 
tion or evil in terms of substance, except in a metaphorical sense. 
Only personal terms are now appropriate which correspond to 
sonship. For sonship is a personal and hence historical reality. 20 

Luther was able to overcome this type of metaphysical think¬ 
ing, at least in principle. He often passionately attacked the use 
of concepts of essence and nature to describe the event of salva¬ 
tion or participation in it, because for him the decisive factor 
was the word of God. Therefore, he says, “a Christian must know 
that there is no greater good on earth than God’s word. For even 
the sacrament is made, consecrated, and sanctified through God’s 
word, and through it we are all born again and consecrated as 
Christians. . . . The word which sanctifies everything is higher 
than the sacrament.” 21 

The history between God and man which is envisaged here, is 
a history of the word and through the word, or, as we said earlier 
a personal history. In Luther’s words, “Christ gives me his person 
which is innocent” 22 ; therefore 


faith must free itself from gazing at that objective (illius objectivi) 
Christ, who appears to me as if he were either a teacher or a giver. 
On the contrary, I want him to be my gift and teaching, so that I 
have everything in him. As he says, “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life”; not “I show you the way, the truth, and the life,” as if he could 
effect this in me and yet remain outside myself. No, he shall remain, 
live, and speak within me, not only to me or through me, etc., 2 Cor¬ 
inthians 5:21: “so that in him [in Christ, not in the love and the subse¬ 
quent gifts] we might become the righteousness of God (2 Cor. 
5 : 21). 3 "23 
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“Christ may give us heaven, the wisdom of all prophets and all 
saints, the holiness of all the angels; we consider it for naught 
unless he gives us himself. . . . And Christ, too, comes to us in 
this way, he wants us alone and nothing else. If I gave him every¬ 
thing which I can accomplish, it would be nothing to him.” 24 
Hence, Luther concludes, that “to believe in Christ does not 
mean to believe that Christ is a person who is God and man; 
this is of no use to anyone; but that this very same person is 
Christ—that is, that for our sake he went out from the father, came 
into the world, and leaves the world again in order to go to the 
father. This is saying much, this is Christ, that he became man, 
he died, rose, and ascended to heaven, all for our sake.” 25 These 
excerpts may suffice to show the direction of Luthers thought. It 
does not envisage a sacramental event, a union and transforma¬ 
tion of essences and substances, but a purely personal event, 
a history between God and man as persons. Therefore, Luther 
can summarize Christ’s redemptive work with the following 
words: 

Christ did all these things in order to be obedient to the father 
(Philippians 2:8). With one word Paul unlocks here the heavens and 
grants us a look into the abyss of God's majesty, that we may see the 
unspeakable and gracious will and love of the fatherly heart toward 
us, that we may feel how it pleased God from time immemorial what 
Christ, the glorious person should do and has now done for us . . . 
this, I should think, means to come to the Father through Christ. . . . 
O how many preachers of faith think they know everything, and yet 
they never smelled nor tasted any of these? O how soon do they 
become masters, and never have they been disciples. They do not 
taste it, therefore they cannot hand it on and remain useless gos- 
sipers. 26 

Luther overcame in principle the metaphysical way of think¬ 
ing by means of which the church fathers and the councils of the 
early church created the great thought forms of the Christian 
faith. He could do so because he rediscovered the original mean¬ 
ing of the biblical message, when through his severe inner strug¬ 
gles he understood once more the Christian faith in terms of 
justification. Therefore he always speaks sharply against the 
metaphysical outlook at the point where the faidi of justification 
has to be defended against Catholic legalistic piety and Roman- 
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papal sacramentalism. In all other things, however, such as ques¬ 
tions of a general world view, he follows traditional thinking. But 
since he has broken through at the point which matters most for 
him, he is able to handle it with great freedom at the points where 
questions of world view are discussed. In the theology of Prot¬ 
estant orthodox, however, the old metaphysical-ontological type 
of thought regains its dominance almost totally. This theology 
again uses the concepts of essence and substance to express its 
understanding of salvation and this thought form of the Christian 
faith is today still considered by popular opinion as properly 
Christian and orthodox. 

In the meantime, profound cultural changes have occurred. The 
epoch of metaphysical thought, reaching back into antiquity, 
has come to an end. Its place is being gradually but surely occu¬ 
pied by a type of thought which we can but call scientific-critical. 
It first emerged in the realm of natural sciences, later in political 
science and finally—and for us most importantly—in the historical 
sciences. Theology stubbornly held onto the metaphysical-onto¬ 
logical type of thought for the reasons which we indicated, as 
well as because the problems resulting from a change in orienta¬ 
tion were infinitely more difficult here than in other fields. These 
only had to search for new knowledge; theology had to preserve 
and even to rediscover the ancient gospel. For a mere reenact¬ 
ment of Luthers discovery could not suffice; rather, a genuine 
development of Luthers theological work was necessary. In 
preserving the “old,” theology should have learned to think in 
totally new ways as is always proper for theology. Instead, 
theology exhausted its energies in the controversies between the 
Epigones of the Reformation during the years following Luthers 
death, and in subsequent times the preoccupation with the newly 
emerging scientific thinking amounted mostly to maneuvers of 
retreat. Trapped by questions of detail, theology never or only 
briefly gained an opening from which to view the issue as a 
whole. 27 It was unable to provide a clear and certain under¬ 
standing of the Christian faith, corresponding to the biblical 
message as well as to Luthers rediscovery, and which might have 
given modern thinking access to its own origin. 

Theology could no longer do what Luther had been able to 
accomplish. Luther came to understand the gospel in its original, 
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personal-historical, and hence radically nonsacramental meaning. 
This understanding came to him through difficult and purely 
internal struggles which exposed his human existence to the 
ultimate test. They arose as a result of the confrontation between 
his purely personal, nonmetaphysical and nonsacramental under¬ 
standing of the biblical word and the demands and promises of 
Catholic piety, and in which neither the metaphysical theology 
nor the sacramental piety of the Roman Church were, or could 
be, of any help to him. While Luther thus overcame the meta¬ 
physical-ontological thinking of the early church in all questions 
concerning justification and faith, he could retain it as medieval 
man which he remained in his general views of the world. 28 

This peculiar dichotomy could not be maintained except during 
a period of transition which Luthers time represented in more 
than one respect. Already at that time a fundamental change of 
looking at the world was set in motion. We only have to remem¬ 
ber the discoveries made by Copernicus which occurred during 
Luthers time. Theology, however, returned to ancient thought 
forms in dealing with the central theological questions. 

This was all the more disastrous because during this very time 
that “translation” of the Christian faith into the “universal truth 
of reason” took place, or, according to Dilthey’s already quoted 
formulation, into the conviction of “a human-divine element of 
the human soul, always and everywhere at work, which creates 
all the forms of religious life.” This change occurred not without 
the influence of the profound change in outlook, first among 
religious outsiders and then among the increasingly broadening 
layer of the intelligentsia. The translation necessarily entailed, 
as we saw, the abandonment of the dogma of the church in 
which theology had preserved the core of the Christian faith, 
however inadequately. In this way the metaphysical misunder¬ 
standing would be left behind. But since theology continued 
to offer the faith in the traditional metaphysical form and refused 
to recognize it in any other, this thinking was left to its own 
devices if it wanted to hold onto the Christian faith and, follow¬ 
ing its starting point, exchanged, as we saw, the metaphysical 
misunderstanding for a moral misunderstanding. 

But even the church could not in the long run escape the effect 
of historical-critical thought. For instance, the verbal inspiration, 
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that is, the supernatural origin of the biblical writings, is no 
longer defended by any serious theologian. It has become an 
accepted principle throughout theology that the Bible, like any 
other book, must be explained according to the rules of the 
historical-critical method. The churchly-theological view differs, 
however, from the general view of Christianity in that it attempts 
to limit the validity of the historical method. Obviously, the line 
is drawn at different points and in different ways by the various 
“schools” of theology and also by individual theologians. It 
depends on the respective understanding of revelation and on 
what is considered to be its irreducible core. Generally, we can 
say that the concern is always to guard Christianity against the 
loss of the Christian core, which it suffers in the general under¬ 
standing. This core concerns revelation as a divine event or, to 
use a preferred term, “objective fact.” 

We cannot enter into details which differ so vastly as to defy 
an overview, because they are subject to the individual concern, if 
not the whim, of the respective theologians. But we shall attempt 
to clarify the main issue in relation to the question: faith and his¬ 
tory. For ever since theology could no longer escape historical 
thought, it could not escape the recognition that the Christian 
faith is historically determined in its origin as well as its content. 
The problem of limiting the historical-critical method, therefore, 
raised the fundamental question of the relation between faith 
and history. Faith as understood in terms of modem historical 
thought runs the danger of losing its character as revelation. At 
best a general view of Christianity can maintain that the religious 
beliefs are revealed. But the point is to preserve revelation, the 
event of salvation, as an “object” of faith. This is possible only 
when the occurrence of revelation can somehow be distinguished 
from the general occurrences in the world and in history. The 
distinction is not accomplished by characterizing the event of 
revelation as supra-, pre-, or metahistory. For these concepts 
lack in themselves clarity and sharpness and cannot even express 
dark and perhaps meaningful feelings. They may in many cases 
be timid attempts to do what should by no means be done in 
struggling with the question of faith and history: to retreat once 
more from history into metaphysics. 

This churchly-theological view of Christianity faces exactly 
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the same problem as modem philosophy of history. We have 
seen that philosophy of histoiy, in spite of its efforts to remain 
within history, can comprehend the whole or the unity of history 
only outside of history. Its attempts to guard the individual his¬ 
torical phenomena and their particular “truths” from degenerating 
“into accidental distractions, which do not point in any specific 
direction, and end up in an impasse” 29 always depend on a truth 
which is found outside, beyond, or above history—in other 
words, a nonhistorical truth. These attempts are to no avail. For 
its own presuppositions force it to admit that even such a truth, 
supposedly found beyond and above history, is an accident as 
well, one of the many illusions. 

Theology fares no differently once it relies on modern histori¬ 
cal thought and its concept of the historical whole. Either it 
historicizes the Christian faith which then becomes a religion 
among others—in that case it takes over the general understand¬ 
ing of Christianity—or it searches for something suprahistorical, 
or those metaphysical “objectivities,” with the result that the 
Christian faith as well as revelation lose their historicity. In this 
understanding Christianity finds itself inevitably in the untenable 
intermediary position between history and metaphysics. It is 
untenable because neither history nor metaphysics can be taken 
seriously. Therefore, this view is, on the one hand, accompanied 
by increasing apologetic efforts, designed to hide the insecurity 
which necessarily results from this untenable position, from itself 
and from the world. On the other hand, it is accompanied by an 
indecisive and unclear attitude toward the world, because it 
continually shifts between the metaphysical and the moral mis¬ 
understanding of faith, sometimes acknowledging, sometimes re¬ 
jecting the world as God's creation. 

Where theology refused this solution to the problem of faith 
and history it simply had no solution at all. For there is no solu¬ 
tion-as long as the concept of history, developed by modem his¬ 
torical thought, is uncritically accepted. For as we have already 
made clear, this concept does not provide any handle to under¬ 
stand history as opened up in the Christian faith, and it is this 
history which has to be dealt with. Therefore, the complex 
question of the relation between faith and history can in no way 
be answered by means of this concept. 


ELEVEN / NEW TESTAMENT ESCHATOLOGY 


he possibility of overcoming the difficulties in which 
theology found itself came from a direction that was least ex¬ 
pected: the historical-critical approach to the New Testament. 
This approach was marked by the radical lack of presuppositions, 
scruples, and intentions, which is the desired goal of modem 
science and in which it proves its appropriate secular character. 
It did not aim at the integration of the New Testament tradition 
into an already established concept of Christianity. It was neutral 
regarding the theological “schools” as well as other ideological 
attitudes, even though individual scholars might have personally 
subscribed to one or the other. It was typical for this approach 
that it attracted not only theologians but also philologists and his¬ 
torians of religion. What happened and still happens in this re¬ 
search which takes no account of the interpretations of philosophy 
of history or religion, can be called the radical secularization of 
the New Testament tradition. It made possible and even neces¬ 
sary the reflection about the method of theological thought. The 
decisive and wholesome factor for traditional theology emerges 
precisely at the point where it appears suspect and intolerable. 
For it proceeds without any concern for the usefulness of its 
results for theology. This is wholesome and fruitful, because in 
this way the New Testament writings regain their foreignness 
and can provide answers to genuine questions which do not con¬ 
tain the answer already in themselves. 

The most important result of this research seems to us to be the 
discovery of what is called New Testament eschatology. Scholars 
have, of course, always been aware of the eschatological sections 
of the New Testament. These are the passages which explicitly 
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speak of the so-called “last things,” of the end of the present 
world and the impending beginning of a new world. But now it 
became increasingly evident that the New Testament message 
in all its aspects is thoroughly eschatological. The reality of the 
world and of man are to be understood without exception as pass¬ 
ing away and as coming into being. Through faith, as understood 
in the New Testament, everything becomes future for man in a 
v6ry specific sense. In this eschatology, as we might perhaps 
define it in a preliminary way, everything, the whole world, is 
out of joint. Up until now the world totally surrounded man as a 
solid reality. In its law, its eternal worldly order, man found the 
external as well as the internal justification for his existence. Now 
it is dissolved into a continuing process of passing away and 
coming into being. 

To be sure, eschatological thinking and attitudes are not a 
specifically Christian phenomenon. It can also be found else¬ 
where during that period of great and comprehensive world-his¬ 
torical changes in which the mythical world comes to an end. 
The eschatology of Judaism of that time is in particularly close 
relationship to the New Testament. But the difference of New 
Testament eschatology from the others, including the Jewish, 
cannot be overlooked. In these, the old world is replaced by a 
new world. But the world remains the reality which encloses 
man, and its newness and difference from the old, while conceived 
in different forms, is still thought of in terms of analogies on the 
basis of worldly desires. New Testament eschatology, however, 
sees the essential significance of the world-historical change, oc¬ 
curring at that time, in that the world ceases to be man’s all-enclos¬ 
ing reality. The old which comes to an end is here not actually 
the world but its enclosure of man. Man finds his end insofar as 
he is enclosed by the world, lives from it, and seeks his justification 
in the fulfillment of its law. Whoever persists in this enclosed 
fife, passes away together with the enclosing world which has 
fallen into futility through mans misdirected worship. 

New Testament eschatology does, therefore, not contain an 
expectation of an actually new world. This is clear already from 
the fact that in contrast to Jewish eschatology where elaborate 
imageiy is essential, there is no imagery to be found either in 
Jesus’ preaching or in Paul’s letters or in the Gospel of John. 
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This suggests that the relatively few passages in the New Testa¬ 
ment which speak of the new world by means of images are of 
Jewish origin. (Incidentally, even these passages, except for 
Johns Apocalypse, betray a remarkable reticence in comparison 
with Jewish eschatology.) Rather, the expectation of New Testa¬ 
ment eschatology concerns a radically new relationship to God. 
It is radically new, because it is no longer conditioned by the 
world. Paul has expressed this in most decisive and comprehensive 
terms through his affirmation that man is justified before God 
apart from the law by faith alone. 

Mans relationship to the world now is also new; and even the 
world is renewed. This means that it becomes again what it was 
originally: God's creation, the world as it is when Gods invisible 
nature, his eternal power and deity is appropriately perceived 
(Romans 1:20). The expectation of New Testament eschatology 
is therefore directed toward God himself. Whatever happens in 
the future here expected, is understood as the coming of God. God 
is not just the means for the expected future; he is himself the 
future or rather, the future One. When the New Testament speaks 
of the ending and the beginning which engulfs everything, man 
and the world, it refers to God who—in Paul's terms—revealed 
himself in the crucified and risen Christ; or who—in terms of 
John's Gospel—was revealed in Jesus in whom the Logos, who in 
the beginning was with God, became “flesh” and for this came into 
the world. It speaks of God who in this Christ or Logos has re¬ 
vealed himself as the future One, the One who is coming. This is 
the reason why its message is eschatological not just in one or 
the other, but in every respect. 

This pure futurity is, therefore, the basis for understanding 
the end and the beginning, whose expectation pervades every 
part of the New Testament writings. It means, first, that there is 
no point in waiting the way for the end as if it were an event which 
can be fixed at a certain point in time. For this reason, the New 
Testament lacks the calculations of the exact time for the end 
of the old world and the beginning of the new, which is char¬ 
acteristic for Jewish eschatology. Second, in Jewish eschatology, 
the coming of the new world is future in the sense of a chrono¬ 
logical calculation which by way of planning dominates the 
new. In the New Testament, however, the future is already pres- 
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ent. The kingdom of God whose coming Jesus proclaims is at the 
same time present and at hand. And eternal life toward which, 
according to Paul, the hope of the faithful is directed, is already 
at work in him in the present. For the future, which is here ex¬ 
pected, is the coming of God. Gods future cannot be chronolog¬ 
ically calculated, because it is the living deity of God, radically 
beyond man’s dispositions and forever inaccessible to his plans; it 
is God who, as Paul says, causes the dead to live. Moreover, 
inasmuch as the end and the beginning for man and the world, 
set by God’s futurity, are the revelation of God himself, they 
concern not just one or the other aspects of his life but man him¬ 
self. They confront him with the question of how he can pass 
before them. This is the sharpest and most precise question ever 
raised concerning man, because man can only answer it with his 
total existence. Man himself is in question. For in the light of 
this question he can no longer understand himself from within 
the world in the sense that he justifies himself with the form 
which he gives to the world. He can only understand or even 
hear this question when he perceives in it the judgment over his 
nothingness insofar as he understands himself in any sense from 
within the world. This radically worldless self of man, not to be 
understood from within the world, is meant and proclaimed when 
Jesus says in the fourth Gospel: “Truly, truly, I say to you, unless 
one is born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God (3:3).” 

We pointed out earlier that during that same time Hellenistic 
gnosticism also discovered “the radical difference between human 
and extra-human, worldly being” and hence the human self; man 
who no longer understands himself from within the world like 
mythical men. But the identity discovered by gnosticism has only 
the negative meaning of not-being-of-the-world. It does not actu¬ 
ally mean man being himself, but only that he is not of the world. 
It expresses a profound human anxiety regarding the world. The 
self of Christian man, however, is highly positive. For the reason 
why man has become enclosed by the world is not, as in gnos¬ 
ticism, a basic hostility of the world against God, but only and 
solely man’s sin. lie worships the world, a creature of God, in¬ 
stead of the creator and hence derives his existence from the 
world instead of from God. He forfeits himself as well as the 
creaturely existence of the world which he has received as in- 
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heritance from the creator to be preserved in caring for his son- 
ship that is himself as he is from God in the sight of God. 

After all that has been said it should not be difficult to recog¬ 
nize that the discovery of New Testament eschatology by his¬ 
torical-critical research is the discovery of the particular history 
and historicity of what the New Testament calls Gods revelation 
involving mans and the world’s salvation. For we have seen that 
the end and the beginning, posited by Cods futurity, confront 
man with the question of how he meets them; that this question is 
the sharpest and most precise question concerning man which he 
can answer only with his total existence; and that through this 
question he is assigned the sonlike responsibility for the world as 
God’s creation. This, therefore, is the question in which his 
history concerns him, and which calls him into this history. 

In this brief review of New Testament eschatology we have 
deliberately avoided the historian’s approach; that is, a presenta¬ 
tion of eschatology in its time-bound form in which it appears 
foreign to us. Our review was already guided by the question from 
which modem theology can no longer escape, but for which it 
cannot find an answer within its traditional concepts. As we saw, 
these concepts involve it in insoluble dilemmas from which there 
is no escape unless one is satisfied with moral trivialities or the 
repetition of theological formulations which, in desperation, are 
advanced as ‘‘faith and confession,” but whose meaning, to¬ 
gether with their conceptual presuppositions, has long ago be¬ 
come a matter of the past. The question, however, from which 
there is no escape today for theology, is the question concerning 
history. History confronts theology at every point, and it is 
raised in a totally new way by eschatology as discovered in the 
New Testament by the critical-historical research of religion. For 
eschatology and history as defined by traditional theology in 
agreement with modern historical thought—for theology adopted 
this concept of history—are mutually exclusive. In proclaiming 
the end of the world, eschatology also proclaims the end of 
history as understood here. History in terms of modern historical 
thought is the series of events occurring in the past, the present, 
and the future anticipated by planning. History, however, which 
corresponds to eschatology, occurs in the futurity which can in 
no way be anticipated; it consists in the passing, or failing to 
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pass, through the end and the beginning with which this futurity 
radically confronts everything, man and the world. 

But the decisive question is now, how this beginning and new¬ 
ness of man, of the world, and of history is to be conceived inso¬ 
far as it stems from the eschatological futurity. We have already 
pointed out that for New Testament eschatology, unlike its Jew¬ 
ish counterpart, this end and beginning do not actually concern 
the world but man himself and through him the world. We said 
further that he can answer the question with which he is con¬ 
fronted only by risking his total existence as ending and begin- 
ning. The question is answered either by understanding the 
beginning on the basis of the end or the end on the basis of the 
beginning. The New Testament answers that this end and this 
beginning can only be faced through faith in Jesus Christ. His 
coming into the world has revealed God’s futurity in man’s life. 
In his death and resurrection the end and the beginning occur in 
terms of God’s futurity. In the decision for faith or unfaith re¬ 
garding him, histoiy occurs in which God in his futurity deals 
with man. Whether I participate in this history in faith or un¬ 
faith depends on whether I understand the beginning in terms 
of the end or the end in terms of the beginning; it depends on 
whether I expose myself to God’s futurity or whether I deny 
myself to it and live by the expectation of a future which has its 
possibilities from the enclosing world. If I understand the begin¬ 
ning in terms of the end, I change its meaning into a possibility 
to continue in yet a new way the very thing which is coming to 
an end. As a result, there is neither genuine beginning nor genu¬ 
ine end. Neither is seen in the light of God’s futurity but of re¬ 
activated possibilities of man and the world as understood within 
themselves. But if I understand the end in terms of the beginning, 
that is, in terms of God’s pure futurity, eveiy conceivable possi¬ 
bility contained in the end, which the “old” age might still carry 
in itself, is overthrown by this beginning. 

The most consequential decision which occurred in primitive 
Christianity, and perhaps in the whole history of Christianity, 
turned precisely around the question as to whether faith must 
understand the beginning which took place with the coming of 
Jesus on the basis of the end or the end on the basis of the begin¬ 
ning. The decision came in the course of Paul’s dispute with the 
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leaders of the church in Jerusalem with regard to the question of 
whether or not the gentiles had to submit to the Jewish law in 
order to become Christians. The Judaists and their leaders made 
this requirement; Paul refused it. The former understood the new 
which had come with Jesus Christ as the fulfillment of Jewish 
legal piety. The new faith in the gospel of Christ and life in this 
faith was for them a possibility of the old, that is, of Jewish piety 
which until now had not been seen or accessible. Paul, however, 
understood the gospel as the end of the law. The gospel had re¬ 
vealed to him the inability of the law to bring life and righteous¬ 
ness (Galatians 3:21). “If justification (before God) were through 
the law, then Christ died to no purpose (Gal. 2:21).” As 
long as faith in Christ is a new possibility of Jewish piety, 
neither the end which was Christ’s death, nor the beginning 
which was his resurrection, are eschatological. Then God’s future 
would have occurred neither in the one nor the other, and Christ 
would not be God’s revelation. Therefore, Paul, who apparently 
was criticized for wanting to please men by preaching freedom 
from the law (Galatians 1:10 f.), opposes even the most respected 
among the apostles with utter decisiveness and admonishes the 
Christians in Galatia to stand firm in the freedom (from the law) 
and not to submit again to its yoke of slavery. For whoever serves 
the law remains shut in by the world and lives on its terms. 

Moreover, we are still shut in by the world as long as we under¬ 
stand the new eschatological beginning in terms of a new condi¬ 
tion of the world. An approach to New Testament eschatology 
which concentrates on the status of the world, however con¬ 
ceived, misses the point and exchanges it for an eschatology of 
the Jewish sort. For New Testament eschatology differs from 
every other eschatology in that it focuses on God’s future and not 
on that of the world. This is the reason why it pervades the whole 
message and provides it with the peculiar neo-testamentarian 
character. It is by no means a special “doctrine” concerning the 
“last tilings,” the res novissima. This is not to say that the pas¬ 
sages in the New Testament about the so-called “last things” are 
not part of its eschatology, but it is to say that they have to be 
strictly understood on the basis of God’s future rather than vice 
versa. 
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We said earlier that futurity is God's nature, his living deity 
which calls things into being that are not. It confronts man when¬ 
ever and wherever he comes to faith. The awareness of constantly 
being exposed to this divine futurity is the distinctive mark of the 
Christian faith. For in this exposure faith breaks through the 
confinement in which the world kept man imprisoned. There is 
no breakthrough, however, when God's futurity is understood on 
the basis of those “last things'' which will occur to the world and 
to man's life in the world. If God’s futurity is thought to occur 
only when it brings to pass the “last things," the fulfillment of 
faith is not the final overcoming of the world, but on the con¬ 
trary, man's final confinement by the world. Even if it were a 
“new" world, it could not change anything; no faith can be 
Christian which seeks fulfillment in a world, even a “new" one. 

But the expectations of the “last things" is not irrelevant for 
faith—primarily because faith is not a state but must constantly 
be gained anew. For God's futurity is clouded time and again 
for man, walking “in the body" on this earth, by the world, its 
past, present, and future. Thus we have, as Paul says in 2 Corin¬ 
thians 4:7ff., that treasure (of divine futurity) in earthen ves¬ 
sels. The “earthen vessel" is man in whom death is powerful in 
the form of affliction, anxiety, persecution, and oppression. Paul, 
of course, accepts as part of his faith that God's transcending 
power demonstrates its force precisely in the midst of the power 
of death; and in this faith he has the knowledge that if the earthly 
tent of this life is destroyed he will have a dwelling from God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. But it is 
crucial that Paul does not say one more word about this eternal 
house. Rather, he stresses the fact that the “last things” will 
change faith into seeing. The transformation does not mean that 
faith-turned-into-seeing has a new “object.” It is still the “eternal,” 
“invisible." The change consists in the fact that the “temporal" 
and “visible” no longer bar the view of the “invisible ” Paul says 
the same in 1 Corinthians 13:12: “Now we see in a mirror dimly, 
but then face to face. Now I know in part; then I shall understand 
fully, even as I have been fully understood.” Even in this seeing 
from “face to face” nothing else is seen than what we see already 
now dimly, in a mirror; for our present fragmentary knowledge 
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is already “to know ... (as being) known (Gal. 4:9).” It 
is not fragmentary in terms of its object but in terms of the way 
of knowing, because it has to gain the knowledge ever anew. 1 

It is crucial, therefore, for the understanding of the New Testa¬ 
ment and of eschatology to avoid at all costs the transformation of 
the expectation of Gods futurity into an image of the future world. 
This can be illustrated by the expectation of the future life which 
is certainly the central hope of the Christian faith. There is a tre¬ 
mendous difference between a hope which expects a world from 
which death is absent and a hope which is open to Gods future 
where death has lost its power. In the latter case, I expect a life 
which is lived solely on the basis of God’s futurity which, there¬ 
fore, is not dependent on the world. In the former case, I hope 
for a life which is still dependent on the world, albeit a world 
without death. This hope has meaning only if I can somehow 
form an image of this world, but this image is based on life in 
this world and the desires which motivate it. Otherwise, I can 
have no knowledge of a future life. If I am told to believe in this 
life, this merely means that I am supposed to accept as true the 
proposition that there will once be such a life for me in which 
the desires of this life will become reality. Such an expectation of 
the future life can hardly be called Christian. 

The life which I expect from God’s futurity is of a fundamen¬ 
tally different nature. This life is known in faith which is, how¬ 
ever, of quite another sort than the belief just mentioned. That 
belief refers to a hope which stems from the world. Faith of 
which we speak here also refers to hope but a hope against hope 
(Romans 4:18) which divests itself of any hope originating from 
the world and its life. Faith does not know of this life except by 
knowing death, the death of Jesus Christ on the cross. This is not 
an ordinary death, but the death of the world. Here the end of 
the world is revealed as set by God’s futurity. The end is God’s 
judgment over the world which, in terms of the Christian faith, 
can.mean nothing less than the judgment over all life in which 
man depends on the world, shut in by it, and which is lived in the 
belief in the law. In order to express the radical nature of this 
end, Paul uses the formulation that Christ has become a curse 
for us by dying on the cross (Galatians 3:13). 

Through the knowledge of death, faith, therefore, has a lcnowl- 
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edge of life. Its knowledge of Christ’s death on the cross means 
even more. But in speaking of this further knowledge we must 
be careful not to soft-pedal the power of this death in the desire 
to safeguard faith in life. Otherwise, we fall back into the illusion 
of a future life previously mentioned, understanding the begin¬ 
ning on the basis of the end instead of the end on the basis of the 
beginning. Knowledge of death is knowledge of life for faith 
precisely because it knows death in a more radical and total way 
than that illusory belief. Unlike such a belief, faith does not 
exempt man’s soul from death, leaving to it only what is “mortal.” 
Man himself has to die. If our previously stated view of man is 
correct, that he lives in the world but not from it, that he lives 
from God, he also suffers death in regard to his life from God. Not 
only man’s “mortal” part dies (Luther calls it “little death”), but 
man must suffer death precisely at the point where he believes 
himself to be “immortal.” Paul speaks of this death when he says 
that death is the wages of sin (Romans 6:23) or that sin is the 
sting of death, but the power of sin is the law (1 Corinthians 
15:55 f.). The knowledge of faith of Jesus’ death on the cross is 
knowledge of this death. It is the eschatological end, set by God’s 
futurity, toward which the final expectation of the Christian 
faith is directed. 

But faith also knows that Jesus took this death upon himself 
in obedience. We need to pause here in order to reflect on the 
meaning of this obedience. A popular understanding of the term 
is inadequate, considering what is at stake here and what this 
obedience has to accomplish. At stake is God’s deity in the 
sense in which Luther says that God first has to become the devil 
for someone before he can become his God. And the meaning of 
this obedience is also illumined by another of Luther’s comments 
that Jesus’ travail on the cross was similar to ours in all things 
except that he did not despair of God who imposed this death on 
him and on the world for which it means the judgment. Jesus’ 
obedient offering of himself means, therefore, also his love for 
men (Galatians 2:20). In this obedience is revealed the end of 
the world and of all life issuing from it, as well as the beginning, 
both on the basis of God’s futurity. Paul expressed this with a 
sentence taken from the eighteen petitions which, as Jew, he 
prayed daily but whose full meaning was disclosed to him only 
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in the face of the crucified: in this obedience God reveals himself 
who gives life to the dead (Romans 4:17). 

But we need to go further in clarifying the nature of faith 
which knows of life by knowing of Jesus' death on the cross. 
In what we just said, the main point is that faith knows of Jesus' 
death as an expression of his obedience. But how do I come to 
this faith which contains such knowledge? We must avoid the 
easy answer that this is the faith in Jesus as the son of God and 
that it comes about on the basis of the biblical word. With this 
answer the question is only moved to a different level, for it is 
now the question of how I come to believe what the Bible says. 
In the Bible, the disciples lost their faith in Jesus and deserted 
him when he was crucified, but subsequently they proclaimed 
him as the Lord who was raised from the dead by God. It is 
crucial for an understanding of apostolic preaching to realize 
that the faith which is proclaimed here is not that of the disciples 
prior to Jesus’ death. That faith was the Jewish belief in the 
Messiah. Faith in Jesus, however, the crucified and risen Lord, 
is fundamentally different, just as Paul's faith in Christ is differ¬ 
ent from his former faith in the law. When the disciples came 
to the faith which they proclaimed as apostles, they had, like 
Paul, undergone the confrontation with the crucified, leading to 
the breakdown of their Jewish faith in the law. This breakdown 
evidently is a necessary part of the origin of the Christian faith. 
I cannot come to believe in the crucified and risen Lord without 
a breakdown of the faith by which I have lived thus far. And this 
breakdown occurs at the point where I am confronted with die 
object of the Christian faith. The breakdown of a faith is not 
due merely to its inherent lack of credibility. 

Moreover, the breakdown occurs in confrontation with the 
cross, not with the resurrection. Taken by itself, die resurrection 
could be the confirmation of a faith. The cross, rather than the 
resurrection, represents the scandal which has to be overcome in 
the Christian faith. Christian faith, therefore, originates with die 
crucifixion because it proclaims Jesus as having risen not just 
from any kind of death but from death on the cross. This death 
on the cross is the eschatological end which God's futurity sets 
for the world and for all life lived on its terms. It is God's judg¬ 
ment over the world. If faith originated with the resurrection 
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and interpreted the cross on this basis, the cross would lose its 
profoundest meaning. On this basis, faith does not perceive the 
eschatological end revealed in the cross. It ignores the power of 
death represented by Jesus’ death on the cross, which is mans 
death in the sense just described. Resurrection in terms of such 
a faith means nothing less than the future life which corresponds 
to man’s desires as we described it earlier. Here, faith does not 
break down in confrontation with the object of the Christian 
faith. The old faith is maintained and is merely provided with 
a new set of conceptions. But for Jesus’ disciples and for Paul, 
this faith really broke down and came to naught. What Paul 
says of his former belief in the law, that for Christ’s sake he 
counts his former gain as refuse, is equally true of the Jewish 
messianic expectation in which the disciples believed in Jesus 
before his death. This faith breaks down when confronted with 
the scandal of the cross. Of course, it does not happen auto¬ 
matically like the destruction of a boat which a storm throws 
against the rocks. It can also happen that the old faith becomes 
hardened when confronted with the scandal of the cross. For the 
scandal consists precisely in this: that the cross which is the 
sign, even more, the experience of the most despicable and 
miserable death—the meaning of the Greek word stauros actu¬ 
ally is “gallow”—should be the revelation of life. 

We always have to be extremely careful not to soft-pedal the 
power of death through our affirmation of life. To be sure, death 
has been robbed of its power by the event with which we are 
concerned here. But it would be wrong to disregard death. Death 
on the cross as the revelation of life does not mean that while 
Jesus suffered injustice his justice was all the more triumphant 
because in taking death upon himself he did not abandon the 
cause for which he suffered. It does not mean that his “mortal” 
life perished and that his “immortal” cause survived the death. 
In this case, it would not make sense to speak of the scandal of 
the cross. Obviously, the triumph of justice through the willing 
suffering of injustice is something great and admirable, and with¬ 
out it some kind of distinction between justice and injustice, be¬ 
tween life and death, could scarcely be maintained in the world. 
But the issue in the death of Jesus is not worldly justice and 
injustice but the kingdom of God. Insofar as his death on the 
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cross is God’s judgment over the world and over all life issuing 
from it, it realizes God’s righteousness over against the world. 

God’s righteousness over against the world is the fact that he 
is its creator. This righteousness is not restored as long as it 
leads only to the destruction of the world and to the death of 
all worldly life. From the viewpoint of this life, this is indeed all 
that can be said about it. For such a life can only satisfy God’s 
righteousness by abandoning itself to destruction. But such aban¬ 
donment is possible only on the basis of its own worldly possi¬ 
bilities. It is the possibility of despair of itself and of God, and 
the possibility of despair is that of suicide. But God’s righteous¬ 
ness is hereby not satisfied. It would be satisfactory only if the 
abandonment to destruction under God’s judgment were also un¬ 
conditional abandonment to God. And the abandonment could 
only be unconditioned, if vis-a-vis God’s righteousness man re¬ 
nounced even despair, the last possibility of holding onto life in 
terms of the world. Such abandonment, however, is only a pos¬ 
sibility given by God; it is the possibility of faith in God who 
raises the dead and calls into being the things that are not. This 
is the way in which God’s righteousness is satisfied by Jesus’ 
death on the cross. 

The scandal of the cross is, therefore, the revelation of life 
from God at the same time as it is the divine judgment over all 
worldly faith, including the messianic faith of the disciples and 
Paul’s faith in the law as a Jew. No one who seeks to escape this 
judgment, and hence death, whose power is revealed in the cross 
can expose himself to God’s futurity which occurs in the cross. 
He cannot grasp the beginning which God’s futurity sets together 
with the end as far as the world is concerned. Paul says that “we 
were therefore buried with him by baptism into death, so that as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, we 
too might walk in newness of life. For if we have been united 
with him in a death like his, we shall certainly be united with 
him in a resurrection like his (Rom. 6:^5).” This conformity 
with Jesus’ death means no more and no less than accepting the 
judgment, rendered in this death over all worldly life, as judg¬ 
ment over myself, and considering that death has the same power 
over me as it manifested over Jesus on the cross. I must conform 
to the crucified whom the glory of the Father has raised in order 
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to believe in this glory which is God's deity who raises the dead. 
Faith is possible only in this conformity, in perceiving Jesus' 
death and resurrection as my own. 

It should now be clear that the future life, as conceived by 
the New Testament, is a life which is lived exclusively on the 
basis of God's futurity and not on the basis of any conception 
of the future of the world. Faith, originating with the crucifixion, 
does not need to avoid the darkest shadow of death and, there¬ 
fore, discovers life which is revealed in the cross. This life is re¬ 
vealed only here and nowhere else and is, therefore, funda¬ 
mentally different from life on the world's terms. 

This new life is at the core of the New Testament and gives 
to its message an eschatological character throughout, not only 
in its references to the “last things.'' Otherwise, the fundamental 
expectation of God's futurity is transformed into an expectation 
of a future world. God's history with the world and the history 
of the world is denied, and faith loses its historical reality, which 
is the main concern of New Testament eschatology. Because of 
this difference, New Testament eschatology breaks open man's 
mythical enclosure by the world as well as the metaphysical 
framework which is merely a rational explication of the mythical. 
But once the world encloses man no longer, it must be under¬ 
stood either in a nihilistic sense as in Hellenistic gnosticism or in 
a historical sense. Gnostic nihilism is caused by despair over the 
world. It saves itself from this despair through the construction 
of a cosmic myth which actually is anticosmic. The Christian 
faith, however, arrives at a historical understanding of the world 
because it conceives of man’s relationship to God in historical 
terms. 


TWELVE / CHRISTIANITY AND 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


cr^nrs we have seen, Christianity as a ‘purely historical 
phenomenon” represents the secularization of the Christian faith. 
More precisely, since this faith by nature cannot be secularized, 
it represents the various manifestations of the human spirit which 
have emerged as a result of mans liberation, through the faith, 
from the mythical enclosure by the world. These manifestations 
have been secularized in the course of history. Historiography is, 
therefore, correct in separating the Christian faith from Chris¬ 
tianity insofar as the former is faith in divine revelation or the 
events of salvation as attested in the New Testament, especially 
in the “Pauline-Johannine doctrine of Christ.” 1 But it is wrong 
in assuming that the substance of the Christian faith can be 
grasped in terms of a “historical phenomenon,” even by trans¬ 
lating it into a different conceptual form. This is impossible on 
the basis of the concept of history as used in modem historical 
thought. Moreover, even this “Christianity” is robbed of its par¬ 
ticular historicity. We have already said that it is as near to, or 
as far from the Christian faith as all the phenomena of the hu¬ 
man spirit enabled by the Christian faith, but subsequently secu¬ 
larized. 

It is necessary to define the relationship between the Christian 
faith and Christianity, positively as well as negatively, in order 
to recognize their respective peculiarities and the effect which 
each has on history. Lack of clarity at this point is today still 
the cause of endless confusion in the church as well as in cul¬ 
tural and political life. The reason for the so-called “crisis of 
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Christianity” of the last decades lies not so much in the difficul¬ 
ties of a proper world view but in this lack of clarity. The con¬ 
fusion and ignorance regarding the true nature of Christianity 
and the Christian faith has assumed almost unimaginable pro¬ 
portions and one could say that everything Christian resembles 
an unexplored continent. Therefore, the church, too, in spite of 
enormous efforts remains amiss of its one task toward the world: 
to proclaim divine salvation. There is, therefore, urgent need to 
clarify this relationship. 

We shall first try to do so in terms of one of the secularized 
phenomena: mans responsibility for shaping the world which he 
has assumed in the development of modern science and technol¬ 
ogy. It is a secular form of the son’s responsibility as the faithful 
in the sight of God, a responsibility to the end that the world re¬ 
main Gods creation; and it is similar in that it pertains not to 
particular aspects of the world but to the whole, the unity of 
the world; it is responsibility for the world as being and remain¬ 
ing world. The responsibility of faith pertains immediately to the 
wholeness and unity of the world, thus watching over salvation; 
that is, God’s being the creator of the world. It perceives God’s 
turning to the world as already realized. Man’s responsibility in 
terms of his scientific knowledge, technical planning, and cul¬ 
tural endeavor is always directed toward the particular. But it 
could not be responsibility in the sense of modern science, tech¬ 
nology, and culture, if it were not informed by the idea of the 
world’s wholeness. In this case, however, the wholeness of the 
world is not founded in God and already realized by him; it is 
demanded of man and yet can never be realized by him. The 
responsibility assumed in faith as response to God’s word and 
the secularized responsibility represented in man’s decision are 
both similar insofar as both pertain to the whole, that is, the 
salvation, of the world. But they are as far apart as heaven and 
earth insofar as one must guard and be responsible for what is 
entrusted to it as realized by God; the other, however, is con¬ 
cerned about something which is demanded of man, which he 
must seek and yet will never find. The former responsibility can 
only be fulfilled through faith alone in God as creator apart from 
the works of law, as Paul says, thus guarding salvation as realized 
by God. The other responsibility, however, requires a constant 
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confrontation with a demand which can never be fulfilled, it can 
only be assumed by taking on particular tasks and the decisions 
which they entail, always being guided by that idea of the whole. 

Exactly the same distinction applies to the relationship be¬ 
tween Christianity and the Christian faith. The phenomena of 
the human spirit, issuing from faith and guarded by faith as a 
wholesome reality, as well as man’s works which faith preserves 
in their earthly significance, appear in Christianity as demands 
laid upon man in his earthly life. 

Through the constant confrontation with these tasks and de¬ 
mands man becomes historical; he has assumed responsibility 
for his own existence. The demands originate from the wholeness 
as grasped by faith and are shaped by it. However, since at this 
point they do not represent the reality as grasped by faith but 
decisions for mans reason in terms of “all things are lawful, but 
not all things are helpful,” knowledge of this wholeness is never 
available except in the form of questions and can therefore be 
appropriately called questioning ignorance. Man remains respon¬ 
sible and historical by enduring this questioning ignorance, giv- 
ing up neither the ignorance nor the quest. The crucial problem 
for man, confronted with all these demands and tasks is, there¬ 
fore, whether he persists in questioning with regard to the whole 
of human existence which lies at the basis of these demands and 
tasks. Only by approaching them in this way can they be kept 
open toward the whole of salvation and really be guided by it. 

This point is especially important when we look at the de¬ 
mands and tasks which are called Christian; that is, the whole 
complex which we today call Christianity. For not only their own 
historicity and hence history as such is at stake, but also faith 
itself, together with the salvation as grasped and guarded by 
faith. For faith fundamentally misunderstands itself when it takes 
itself to be the answer to that questioning ignorance. Where this 
happens, Christianity and the Christian faith are caught in that 
disastrous confusion. 

It is, however, extremely easy to believe that faith represents 
an answer to the whole or, as we say today, to the quest for the 
meaning of human existence and of history. In a certain sense 
this is of course true. As we said before, man’s sonship and the 
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world as creation constitute this meaning. But we must be 
careful to examine whether in saying this we have really an¬ 
swered the question, or whether we have merely talked about 
an answer. To talk about it does not mean to give the answer, 
not even if the answer speaks with the New Testament words 
of the “depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are his judgments and how inscrutable his 
ways (Rom. 11:33)!” If this is really the answer to the quest for 
the meaning of history, man, and the world with which faith has 
to do, who can give this answer? If our reasoning has been cor¬ 
rect, faith can under no circumstances give this answer. But we 
can and must affirm that it hears and believes the answer. 

Once more we must examine what happens in faith. We said 
that faith is the primordial obedience to God's creative call and 
is therefore prior to anything man does. It is the primordial 
hearing of Gods call which constitutes human existence and in 
which man receives himself as creature from the creator, as son 
from the father. Accordingly, the decision of faith, involved in 
this obedience, is not concerned with establishing the relation¬ 
ship with God in correspondence with this obedience but only 
with maintaining it. If man decides to establish the relationship 
with God, he has already broken and betrayed it. He is involved 
in the disobedience of disbelief which in its way is as primordial 
as the obedience of faith. 

But although the decision is prior to human action it cannot 
be made apart from it. The priority of this decision does not 
mean that it chronologically precedes action. Otherwise, it would 
only be an earlier action. Priority has the meaning of presupposi¬ 
tion: every action always presupposes already this decision and 
is, therefore, an expression either of faithful obedience or of un¬ 
believing disobedience. This basic presupposition determines the 
origin and quality of human action rather than particular aspects 
of that action. But even the decision regarding the relationship 
between creature and creator, between son and father is already 
determined, regardless of how it is made. For the relation of the 
creature to the creator always presupposes that of the creator to 
the creature. As Paul says that knowing occurs in being known, 
we can say that deciding occurs in being-decided-upon. And the 
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4 remaining in,” which is called for in the decision, refers to that 
being-decided-upon: the creature shall remain within the decision 
made by the creator in which he makes it his creature. 

In order to understand what it means to remain within the 
decision of the creator over his creature we must remember that 
man is enabled to make the decision of faith because God has 
entrusted to him the world as his inheritance. For without faith 
in creation there is no faith in justification, or vice versa. In the 
Christian faith man is released from the enclosure of the world 
and the wholeness of the world has thereby become problematic. 
But at the same time the responsibility for the worlds wholeness 
has been laid on man and hence the demand to care for the 
whole. This demand of faith must be fulfilled in a double way, 
as we have repeatedly seen, and faith only remains faith by 
carefully distinguishing the two modes of meeting this demand. 
The relationship between these two modes is crucial for the un¬ 
derstanding of the Christian faith. We often had to come back 
to the double meaning of this demand and how it is to be met, 
because it expresses the peculiar relationship in which the Chris¬ 
tian faith sees God and man. This relationship is the foundation 
for everything that can be said about God, man, and the world. 
Therefore, everything else depends on a sharp and clear view of 
this relationship. 

We have tried to clarify this relationship primarily by means 
of the New Testament view of God’s fatherhood and man’s son- 
ship, especially as understood by Paul, because it expresses two 
things which in traditional theology are either overlooked or at 
least not appreciated in their crucial importance. One is the pe¬ 
culiar independence ascribed to man in relation to God which 
comes most clearly to expression in the term of sonship. The 
other, also contained in this term, is man’s peculiar position with 
regard to the world: The world is the son’s inheritance; he, there¬ 
fore, is its lord. 

The staunch opposition of Protestant theology to the assump¬ 
tion of man’s independence over against God is, of course, un¬ 
derstandable and historically justified. It first developed in the 
continuation of Luther’s polemics against Roman Catholic piety 
and later especially in the course of the dispute with the think¬ 
ing of the Enlightenment and of idealistic philosophy. Theology 
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was concerned to maintain man’s fundamental dependence on 
God without which the Christian faith is unthinkable. This was 
certainly necessary in view of the autonomy of man as advocated 
by its opponents. But a correct understanding of mans de¬ 
pendence on God as experienced in the Christian faith, is hardly 
possible when any and every independence on man’s part is 
denied; it is totally impossible when an absolute dependence is 
affirmed while at the same time a certain independence is tacitly 
assumed with no reasons being given as to how this might be 
possible. 

Today theology generally describes the relationship between 
God and man in historical-personal terms. This is possible; but 
in that case one has to be aware that both terms affirm a certain 
independence of man in relation to God. For I can only be his¬ 
torical and participate in history when I am independent; when 
I have my own stand, my own existence. This existence consti¬ 
tutes my person; rather, in this existence I exist as the person 
which I am. This personhood or independence, however, is not 
possible without a world which is my own—not in the sense that 
I am enclosed by it, but in the sense that I am responsible for it. 
In this responsibility I am independent from the world and I 
have my existence in myself. Inasmuch as man’s being as a crea¬ 
ture is his sonship and the world his inheritance, this means that 
God created man as such an independent being and that man 
belongs to him in such independence. For as son, man distin¬ 
guishes himself from all the other creatures in that he may be¬ 
long to God in the freedom of his own decision. 

Man’s independence, to have an existence in himself which 
accrues to man as the son, is therefore contained in that decision 
of the creator by which he chose to be father and man to be son. 
And the decision of faith to which man is called in this relation¬ 
ship is that he shall remain in this independence. For only in 
the independence as the son will man belong to God as his 
father and do justice to the creator’s decision. This is a funda¬ 
mentally different “belonging” from that mentioned by Paul of 
the “minor heir” which he uses as a parable for pre-Christian 
man, Greek and Jew, who was subjected to the stoicheia , the 
lawlike powers of the world. He had his existence, his systema, 
in the world and hence was a dependent minor. According to 
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Paul, this man, too, was originally heir and in terms of God’s 
creation lord over all things. Even of him it is true that the 
creator-father decided over him as the son. But it is part of this 
decision which calls man into being as adult heir that it leaves 
man free to decide whether or not he wants to remain within it. 
God gives man this freedom to decide by entrusting to him the 
world as his inheritance. Man exercises this freedom in the 
world in the decision which he makes regarding the world. 

Salvation as realized by God occurs, therefore, at the very 
point where man does his work as a concrete historical being. 
This intentionally pointed formulation should, after all that has 
been said, not be misunderstood as if salvation could be realized 
through man’s works. Unquestionably, salvation for man and the 
world is realized by God alone. Otherwise, we are no longer 
speaking of the Christian faith and of justification by faith. But 
there can also be no question that this salvation occurs only 
where man works as a historical being independent of the world. 
Otherwise, we are again outside the Christian faith and the jus¬ 
tification by faith. For this justification does not concern the as¬ 
cetic who lives apart from the world but man in his “walk” of 
life in which he is confronted with the “call” (1 Corinthians 
7:17-24). He shall remain in this “walk,” that is, according to 
that passage, as husband, circumcised, uncircumcised, slave, or 
free. Not that this “walk” justifies him, but he is justified in it. 
Whatever he does in this “walk,” will be faithful, a jidele facere. 
He is faithful, because it does not aim at justification, because it 
has been assigned by faith to man’s independent power of de¬ 
cision. Here, therefore, is the area where salvation occurs. 

Man’s independence, therefore, has two dimensions. He is, on 
the one hand, independent of the world, and on the other hand, 
independent in relation to God. With regard to the world, in¬ 
dependence means power to decide in the affairs of the world. 
The Greek term for power is exousia which corresponds to 
exestin , “it is permitted.” In the exercise of this power, man pre¬ 
serves his independent existence. With relation to God, inde¬ 
pendence means the freedom of the son “from God in the sight 
of God,” in which he unconditionally submits to God’s decision 
over him. It is important to keep in view that independence in 
both these aspects belongs to man’s original nature, his being as 
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creature and son. This view contradicts a popular view of man's 
original state which strangely enough is called Christian, that 
man in paradise lived in a childlike and hence subservient per¬ 
fection; only after the fall did he obtain independence—albeit a 
sinful one. This view inevitably leads to the idea expressed by 
Schiller, that we owe our history to the fall which ‘was the 
greatest and most fortunate event in the history of man.” 2 This 
view of the “original state” conforms to mythical thinking which 
assumes that human existence derives its meaning and perfec¬ 
tion from its enclosure by the world. This enclosure is the more 
perfect the lesser his independence and his power of decision. 
The assumption of an original perfect state of dependence makes, 
therefore, good sense within die context of mythical thought but 
fundamentally contradicts the Christian faith. Not that the no¬ 
tion of dependence on God is foreign to the Christain faith, but 
it understands it in such a way that dependence finds its fulfill¬ 
ment in independence in the twofold sense mentioned above. 

When man in faith partakes of salvation and thus gains the 
freedom and independence of the son, he is at the same time 
called to independence with regard to the world. The decision 
of the creator-father which calls him into existence also provides 
him with the independence in which “all things are lawful.” Un¬ 
less man adheres to this decision, he cannot have any inde¬ 
pendence in his relation to God. It would be meaningless to 
speak of independence with regard to God or to the world, un¬ 
less man had the possibility to remain within himself and thus 
to deny himself to God. This means, as Luther has profoundly 
stated, that man makes the free will, received from God as the 
son, his own. 3 It is no longer the will of the son who is nothing in 
himself and yet for himself: it is a will in which man only wants 
to be for himself. With this choice, man does not abide by the 
decision with which God chose him for independence. He wants 
to base his existence on his own decision. We have already said 
that thereby man loses his independence with regard to God as 
well as with regard to the world. 

Man's attempt to maintain himself over against the world in 
defiance of God's decision over him, inevitably makes him sub¬ 
servient to the law. Subservience to the law, however, means be¬ 
ing shut in by the world, no longer in a mythical sense but in 
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terms of what we might call utopia. In order to justify himself 
and his independence from the world, man must now seek to 
realize the wholeness of the world through his works. For this 
purpose he must anticipate this wholeness in his plans which can 
only be done by creating a utopia. With such a utopia, however 
conceived, man sidesteps history and its future which can in no 
way be anticipated. 

We now return to the question which led us to the above re¬ 
flections—the question of whether faith provides an answer to 
die ignorant questioning, which is the only way to know of and 
to be guided by the wholeness of human existence and of the 
world, as secular man assumes responsibility for the world in 
modern science and technology. We were confronted by this 
question in our attempt to find a clear and well-founded distinc¬ 
tion between the Christian faith and Christianity. We now can 
go a step further and define the distinction in this way: Chris¬ 
tianity, whether understood in general historical or in theological 
terms, claims that the affirmations of the Christian faith concern¬ 
ing salvation are the answer to that ignorant questioning. It is 
convinced to possess in this answer the divine revelation of 
salvation for man and the world. In this way, however, it funda¬ 
mentally changes the faith. 

We have said already that the affirmation of faith concerning 
salvation does not constitute an answer in the sense in which it 
is called for only by mans responsibility for his wholeness and 
by his questioning ignorance. Faith hears the answer, but it does 
not give it, nor can it pass it on. God alone gives the answer. For 
faith it is present only in hearing. Even for faith it remains, there¬ 
fore, inscrutable and beyond understanding. When Paul speaks 
of this answer to the meaning of justification and of human exis¬ 
tence, saying that it is of an “inexhaustible fullness of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God (Genetius subjections) whose judgments 
are unsearchable and whose ways are inscrutable,” he adds: “For 
who has known the mind of the Lord, or who has been his coun¬ 
selor? Or who has given a gift to him that he might be repaid? 
For from him and through him and to him are all things. To him 
be glory forever. Amen (Rom. 11:33 f.).” If this answer were not 
unsearchable for faith and not preserved as God’s futurity, it 
would no longer be the answer of the God who brings life from 
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death, and faith would no longer be faith. All our previous con¬ 
siderations tried to show that it is the central and highest con¬ 
cern of faith to guard the divine reality of salvation, as it oc¬ 
curred in Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection, and to preserve and 
retain human action in its earthly-worldly significance. Faith 
would no longer fulfill this function, it would not remain faith 
if it appropriated this answer as its own, as an answer which can 
be passed on like an ideal which has been acknowledged. 

Once Christianity claims this faith as the answer to the ig¬ 
norant questioning of secular responsibility, this responsibility 
comes within the grip of utopias; this happens whenever secular 
phenomena remain no longer within their secularity and within 
an ignorant quest. These phenomena lose the counterpart which 
provided them—and the demands issuing from them—with a 
legitimate basis. 

The counterpart is, as we said earlier, the darkness of the fu¬ 
ture to which secular man is exposed and which he can never 
illumine and anticipate, because the world no longer encloses 
him as it did mythical man—and in a peculiar modification also 
medieval man. Secularization has historicized the world—this is 
the meaning of secular existence—and now he and the world are 
exposed to the future. Confronted with shapeless darkness which 
threatens the present form of his and the world’s existence with 
dissolution and annihilation, he perceives the demand for whole¬ 
ness and unity, but he can never know it, except in the form of 
questioning ignorance. This threat from the future which simul¬ 
taneously contains the possibility for shaping things anew, pro¬ 
vides the demand for wholeness with its authoritative founda¬ 
tion. As long as secular man remains in his secularity, this de¬ 
mand can never become a timeless and suprahistorical ideal with 
which to anticipate the future. Rather, the demand points to the 
decision to be made in each particular situation. No attempt to 
reach beyond history in the name of a supposedly eternal goal 
is to detract secular man from this decision. By enduring this 
confrontation with the darkness of the future, he can escape the 
temptation of utopia which today is deluding man more than at 
any other time. 

What we have said of “Christianity” is equally true of the 
“Christian” man. He may think that unlike secular man he need 
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not remain in questioning ignorance of the wholeness of man 
and the world and may want to use the content of faith for meet¬ 
ing the demands under which human existence has been placed 
since the coming of Christ. In so doing, he induces a fateful 
transformation of the Christian faith and its content, as well as 
of his knowledge of those demands. He will confuse his “Chris¬ 
tian” existence with the life of faith, and the “Christian” de¬ 
mands, understood in terms of “Christianity,” with Gods de¬ 
mand as revealed in the preaching of Jesus and the apostles. This 
confusion leads to the assumption that these demands represent 
the answer to the question of the meaning of human existence 
and history. This is the worst utopia ever conceived. It transforms 
secular Christianity into “Christian” secularism which wants to 
Christianize the world in the assumption that this would be its 
salvation. It is the worst utopia because it completely obscures 
the Christian faith and renders it inaccessible. For the faith is 
lost; Christ has died in vain, as Paul says, as faith no longer 
guards the reality of salvation accomplished by God alone in the 
death and resurrection of Christ. Faith in justification, chiefly 
concerned with those two modes in which salvation is to be cared 
for, becomes a faith which believes something to be true. Within 
the framework of a moral understanding of Christianity, this 
means to uphold the truth of those demands, to understand them, 
in Troeltsch’s formulation, as the revelation of the “divine depth 
of the human spirit” manifested most powerfully “in the religion 
of Israels prophets and the person of Jesus where the supra- 
natural God produces the supranatural personality, with its eter¬ 
nally transcendent goals and its willpower which can stand over 
against the world.” 4 Within the framework of a theological under¬ 
standing of Christianity and its metaphysical view it means to 
uphold the truth of the reality of salvation as revealed in the 
“objective historicity” of the salvatory events. 5 Furthermore, this 
“objective fact” is supposed to provide insight into the revealed 
demands as well as the power to fulfill them. 

The transformation of the Christian faith from a justifying 
faith into a belief in truths means that a “Christian” utopia has 
replaced the reality of salvation as preserved by faith. But the 
true Christian demand or commandment can only be fulfilled on 
the basis of this reality in which God turns to men, raising them 
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from the dead and making them whole, that is, making them his 
sons. Here the demand is fulfilled with which he calls us from 
nothingness into being. Here is real freedom which no prison 
can limit; here is real peace which no discord can break; here 
is real life which no death can end. Faith stands guard over this 
reality wrought by God’s deity. And it is only by virtue of divine 
power and not through its own that faith can preserve mans 
works in their appropriate earthly-worldly meaning. 

It may be useful to recall once more what this “guarding” 
means. Luther once said that in describing faith one should place 
it high above love, as high as heaven above the earth: love has 
to do with man’s poverty and destitution; faith, however, with 
the hallowing of God’s name and the coming of his kingdom. 
It deals not only with earthly life and death but with eternal 
life, the condemnation of sin, the forgiveness by grace, and the 
devil who never dies and continually attacks us. G Faith, therefore, 
stands guard over the divine reality of salvation in the face of the 
evil with which man and the world are threatened due to their 
desire to save themselves. This distinguishes it from self-assured 
and arbitrary speculation about salvation, which may be con¬ 
cerned with salvation in and of itself, that is, the idea of salva¬ 
tion, but has no concern for man. It creates an object of belief 
and thinks it can possess it. Faith, however, cares for man and 
the world and, therefore, does not approach salvation specula¬ 
tively. In caring for man and the world, faith recognizes evil. 
For Luther faith is peculiar in that it “sees nothing in the dark 
path.” 7 

Luther’s phrase of “seeing nothing” does, of course, not mean 
a total denial of any insight on the part of human reason. Rather, 
it affirms insight on a deeper level where the invisible is seen 
and that which cannot be known is recognized. This insight deals 
with invisible and unrecognizable things. Faith deals with the 
caligo and tenebrae , as Luther calls them—the blackness and 
darkness into which it enters—because it is faith. Besides being 
inaccessible to reason, it is in a double sense invisible and un¬ 
recognizable. This darkness engulfs the man and the world inso¬ 
far as the “wisdom of the flesh” can know it, and thereby reveals 
the nothingness which has befallen man and the world, because 
the “wisdom of the flesh,” that is, their senses and their reason, 
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directs them to seek their own salvation. But faith deals with 
this nothingness; this is the ‘nothing” it sees and perceives by 
letting it come close. In dealing with this “nothing” by exposing 
itself to it, faith is able to perceive something else which is in¬ 
visible. This darkness which engulfs man and the world is the 
darkness in which God veils himself when he reveals himself; it 
is the “nothing” through which God destroys by creating life. 

This perception does not come automatically, however. It is 
not something like a logical conclusion; nor does it eliminate the 
prior perception of the nothingness. Rather, it is peculiar to faith 
that it encloses the contradiction of both perceptions: that of 
nothingness in which man falls by seeking his own salvation; and 
that of Gods creative power in which he proves himself as God, 
precisely in relation to this “nothing.” Faith keeps both side by 
side or as Luther says, it unites them (fides conciliat contraria, 
WA 43, p. 219). But faith does not have the power to do this in 
itself—else it would not be faith. Rather, it rises from the reality 
of God which faith guards and in which it believes, and God’s 
deity consists in bringing life by putting to death. It is, to use 
another expression, the power of the divine word which is at 
the same time deadly law and life-giving gospel. 

We had the power of this word in mind when we said that 
faith stands guard over the reality of salvation in the face of 
evil with which man and the world are threatened, because they 
seek salvation on their own terms. The same power enables faith 
to preserve man’s works in the world in their earthly-worldly sig¬ 
nificance. 

Earlier we spoke of the New Testament admonitions and their 
peculiar double meaning as they call for faith as well as works. 
In each case they exhort man to care for his own and the world’s 
salvation. In calling for faith, they admonish man to guard sal¬ 
vation as realized by God. Since the fulfillment of this demand is 
possible only through the power of the reality to be guarded, it 
does not concern something which is yet to be accomplished. 
The demand and the reality which it concerns are one at this 
point. But inasmuch as the admonitions call for works, they de¬ 
mand of man that he shall do them through the power of his 
own decision in the direction of salvation. This duality of faith 
and work, of eternal life and earthly life, which is inherent in 
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Christian faith, is repeated in the duality of the Christian faith 
and of Christianity. 

We have seen that the phenomenon of secularization has its 
origin in the double meaning of the New Testament admonitions; 
that secularization is, therefore, not an accidental or arbitrary 
development. Rather, it is a necessary and legitimate result of 
the Christian faith, because this faith is justifying faith. If secu¬ 
larization is ignored or not sufficiently taken into account, faith 
loses its justifying power and man and his world, his saeculum, 
succumbs, in the name of Christianity, to a utopian secularism. 

The history of the Christian church contains many examples of 
such a utopian secularism. From the time of early Catholicism 
onward, larger or smaller sectarian groups have felt the compul¬ 
sion to take ‘seriously” the Christian faith. On the basis of its 
demands they wanted to Christianize die worldly church in order 
to realize salvation. Most of those groups owe their existence to 
an awakening of the primitive Christian eschatological expecta¬ 
tion of the end—albeit modified, as so easily happens, into the 
expectation of a future world. Accordingly, the double meaning 
of the New Testament admonition is abandoned, and the peculiar 
tension, caused by this duality, disappears. The demand for 
works becomes dominant and the call for faith is issued in terms 
of accepting as true the imminent end of the present world and 
the coming of a new and perfect one. Such a propositional faith 
serves to inject the demand for works with a passion which seeks 
to realize salvation in the immediate present. This acute secu¬ 
larism of sects and “enthusiasts”—a stark example are the Ana¬ 
baptists of Munster during the Reformation—is easily recog¬ 
nized, the more so when its implementation is consistent and 
radical. For this reason it has, on the whole, never represented 
an especially great danger. In the modern era, marked by the 
decreasing influence of the biblical thought world and its replace¬ 
ment by forces of secularism, this acute “Christian” secularism 
has almost completely lost its significance. When it appears it 
is limited to small and peripheral groups. 

But the chronic and creeping secularism which at all times has 
been the particular threat for Christianity, is far more danger¬ 
ous, because it is more difficult to recognize. Unlike the acute 
secularism, chronic secularism is free from the eschatological 
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expectation of the end. But here, too, the New Testament ad¬ 
monitions are no longer understood in their duality and the pe¬ 
culiar tension between faith and work is lost. Here, too, the de¬ 
mand for works becomes dominant, and faith provides them with 
concrete substance in terms of certain propositional truths. Here 
the admonitions have assumed greatest significance for Western 
history in the form of “Christian” ethics or morality. It is the 
central characteristic of what we call Christianity in terms of its 
dominant moral understanding of faith, especially since modern 
historiography has viewed it as a historical phenomenon. Since 
this morality is not eschatological and does not count on an im¬ 
minent end of the existing world, it has to adjust to the world in 
one way or another. This is only possible through adjustments 
to the present conditions of the world. For insofar as it is “Chris¬ 
tian” morality, it derives its norms from the New Testament ad¬ 
monitions which concern the whole, the salvation of man and 
the world. The demands of this morality require, therefore, the 
perfection of man and his world. For this reason the history of 
this “Christian” morality consists, according to Troeltsch, its chief 
historian, in a “continual search for this compromise and in a 
continual opposition to the attitude of compromise.” 8 

For our question concerning the proper relationship between 
the Christian faith and Christianity the important point here is 
that “Christian” ethics which is supposed to provide Christianity 
with its Christian character claims the Christian faith and its 
content as its basis and authority. In terms of our previous con¬ 
siderations Christianity and Christian morality are certainly con¬ 
nected with the Christian faith. But they do not belong within 
its proper sphere, if what Paul says is true—that faith justifies 
only because of God’s decision apart from the works of law. The 
realm of faith is that of justification, of God’s righteousness which 
counts before God, as Luther translates. This righteousness is 
God’s deity which justifies the godless by calling into being the 
things that are not (Romans 4:5). Faith can be claimed as a 
proper category only with regard to this realm of justification. 

Whoever is not content with this and wants to claim faith 
beyond this realm for ethics should be asked whether he has 
really understood this God before whom faith alone can justify. 
But then he would have to know why righteousness on the basis 
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of works cannot justify man before God (Romans 10:5). As we 
have seen, faith guards the realm of Gods decision in which he 
chooses men, by assigning all the other decisions to man in terms 
of “all things are lawful, but not all things are helpful.” Man is 
the son come of age to whom the inheritance is given to be ad¬ 
ministered in the freedom of the son. TTius faith touches on the 
realm of works and of human action over which man can dispose 
in freedom; or rather, faith surrounds this realm by sharply and 
specifically distinguishing it from its own realm. But it does not 
enter that realm; it cannot be claimed as a criterion for the de¬ 
cisions about what is or is not to be done in this realm. If it 
happens nonetheless and faith becomes the criterion for morality, 
it is no longer justifying faitliT 

It might, however, be asked whether one should not speak of 
ethics with reference to the realm of justification. First of all, 
faith which contains the power of justification does not happen 
automatically but depends on a decision; and second, it is in this 
realm that the decision falls about the works which are to be 
done or not to be done. For whether a deed is good or evil de¬ 
pends, according to Paul, on whether or not it is done in faith 
(Romans 14:23). Is this not ethics which can legitimately claim 
justifying faith as its basic authority and hence unreservedly 
deserves the name Christian ethics? Besides the passage from 
Paul there are also statements by Luther, especially from his early 
period, which point in this direction. But what would be the 
nature of such ethics, and could it be identical with what is 
commonly called Christian ethics or morality? We need to re¬ 
member that the decision of faith, as well as that of disbelief, is 
always prior to any human action and that every action is quali¬ 
fied by that origin. Moreover—and this is the critical point—the 
decision of faith in turn is preceded by the decision of God in 
whom it believes or does not believe. It is deciding by being de¬ 
cided upon. 

Luther has grasped this important point in the following well- 
known formulation: “Good works never change the person . . . 
but faith changes the person, it turns an enemy into a child so 
secretly that the external work, state, and conduct remain the 
same, even when by nature they are not evil works.” 9 The guide¬ 
lines of such ethics about good and evil would, therefore, in any 
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event not concern the works but the person. For, as Luther writes 
to Spalatin, "we are not just, as Aristotle believes, by doing justly, 
but through becoming and being just we can do just works. First 
the person must be changed, then the works.” 10 But Luther never 
assumes that the person can change himself. It is a change which 
occurs to him and must be suffered. The ethical direction which 
calls for such suffering can, therefore, not be applied to the works 
which have to be accomplished by man and are not just to be 
suffered by him. Thus Luther says in his commentary on Romans: 
"Prior to doing is being; prior to being is suffering. Therefore 
the sequence is being-created, being, doing.” 11 The works with 
which these ethics are concerned are, therefore, not works of 
man but of God. Luther, however, counts it as a profound insight 
that our doing consists in suffering God's action. Our knowledge 
consists in being known by God who effects in us this very 
knowledge, that is, the faith. We are, therefore, not known be¬ 
cause we know; rather, because we are known, we know that 
everything good, every honor due to the good, does not depend 
on our will and running, but on Gods mercy. Faith and spirit 
are to be understood in the same way. 12 

It is possible to understand the above consideration in terms 
of ethics, but in that case we would have to insist that these 
ethics deal with good and evil as the origin and source of good 
and evil which man can do. It is, therefore, not ethics concerning 
human action, because it deals with the way in which man shall 
live before God prior to any action. Luther, when discussing the 
first commandment speaks of this work called for by faith. It is 
never mans work but God's. Where faith is called for, God de¬ 
mands that I live the same life as he does. 13 That the work of 
faith is not our work is clear for Luther, because faith enters the 
darkness where man's deeds become meaningless and impossible 
and where instead man is miraculously led onto the path of 
suffering. Whenever man suffers, God is at work in him; but 
man does not know what it is he is suffering, and he is mere 
stuff. 14 Through his miraculous guidance on the "dark path,” 
God prepares man for his "use” (ad solius dei usum). 15 Only in 
God's "use” can man believe as he is called to do in the final 
commandment, and even if he had transgressed all the other 
commandments and were accused of them, he can believe "that 
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God is his God, not his enemy, not the devil, nor death, nor 
sin.” 1C 

This is what Christian ethics would look like that could legiti¬ 
mately be called such, insofar as faith would be its fundamental 
“principle.” But it seems irrelevant to use the term “ethics” at 
this point, since it certainly does not provide directions for ac¬ 
tion, which are expected from ethics. We might say that it is 
precisely its ethos that it does not provide directions. Only as 
long as it refuses them can it legitimately be called Christian. 
For faith, as Luther says, “must be elevated above all virtues 
and works; a constant and comprehensive influence on all works 
must be ascribed to it, because its movement and working sets 
everything in motion in man and makes it effective, powerful, 
and well-pleasing. Therefore, all works are equal in faith, how¬ 
ever they may present themselves. As soon as a distinction ap¬ 
pears among works, faith is lacking. For faith does not favor one 
work over another, nor does it reject any; but, as Samuel says 
(1 Samuel 10:7), it does whatever comes to hand.” 17 We must 
reject the usual interpretation of these words that have Luther 
identifying faith with a renewal of man’s moral nature which 
then enables him to do good. We only need to read what Luther 
says about the nature of even baptized and believing man to 
realize that nothing is further from him than such an illusionary 
view of believing man. For him it is quite clearly a matter of 
mans reason to decide whether to do “what comes to hand.” 

The role of faith, as Luther has clearly stated, is not the dis¬ 
tinction between good and bad works. It is concerned with an 
infinitely more important decision which is prior to the decision 
about the quality of works and which occurs in the realm of 
justification apart from the works of law. It assigns the decision 
about works their proper place, the realm of man’s action and 
man’s reason. This “assignment” is possible as long as faith de¬ 
cides to be faith, to remain the decision through which God gives 
the faith, the decision by which God decides for man. 

Our discussion of the relationship between Christianity and 
the Christian faith and of so-called ethics has touched on the 
most important and also the most sensitive issue which is raised 
by secularization: the secularization of ethics. Within the total 
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complex of secularization we need to develop a view which sees 
so-called “Christian ethics” as a phenomenon of secularization in 
the same way as the other important and significant develop¬ 
ments of cultural life. But inside as well as outside theology and 
the church, “Christian” ethics or morality is still largely consid¬ 
ered to be the core of the Christian faith, and for this view the 
contention that this morality, as well as the type .of Christianity 
identified with it, belongs to the realm of secularization implies 
the abandonment of the Christian faith. 

The opposite is the case. We need to abandon neither the 
Christian faith nor so-called Christianity and the morality con¬ 
nected with it. But the true nature of both needs to be recog¬ 
nized. Both are obscured and distorted as long as the phenome¬ 
non of secularization is not properly understood in its significance 
for either one. The Christian faith is hopelessly misunderstood 
as morality and the secular phenomenon of Christianity becomes 
a type of secularism. Both developments are closely connected. 
The former we have extensively discussed; the latter requires a 
few additional comments. 

We have attempted to show that Christianity, as it is regarded 
today, in fact abandons the Christian faith by claiming it as au¬ 
thority and thus transforming it from a justifying into a proposi¬ 
tional faith. Once this becomes clear, it is no longer surprising 
why Christianity has become historically powerless. All the well- 
meaning efforts, whether theologically or politically inspired, 
cannot change this situation; they cannot recover the decisive 
significance for the future of the world which is due to Chris¬ 
tianity. The great amount of serious thinking about the present 
situation, which either explicitly or implicitly seeks to recover 
this significance, arrives only rarely at clear and decisive in¬ 
sights. The more closely it approaches Christianity the more it 
resorts to mere assertions and declarations. There may be various 
reasons for this, but the basic reason most probably lies in the 
fact that Christianity, by being identified with the Christian 
faith, loses—paradoxically speaking—its historicity and hence its 
right to participate in history. 

In tlie first place, the identification of the Christian faith with 
Christianity robs the former of its historicity. The transformation 
of justifying into propositional faith distorts its radical openness 
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for the future which is basic and essential for participation in 
history. Moreover, Christianity itself is robbed of its future and 
hence its historicity, once the knowledge of the demand for 
wholeness of man and the world is taken out of the realm of 
questioning ignorance. It usurps the substance of faith as answer 
to the quest for the wholeness and unity of human existence, but 
in so doing it must pay the price of denying history as it is opened 
up in and through the Christian faith. In return for this price it 
does not receive faith and salvation in which faith believes, but 
ideas imitating salvation, with which it sketches plans for salva¬ 
tion. It has, therefore, become part of secularism, one of the many 
utopias, developed in the modern era. They are a means for 
man who is no longer enclosed by the world but has become a 
historical being, to escape the inaccessible and unmanageable fu¬ 
ture to which he is exposed, and to flee into an ideologically 
anticipated future. 

Christian faith, as we have seen, guards the divine reality of 
salvation in the face of evil which threatens man and the world 
while they seek their own salvation. There is no faith, therefore, 
without the “entering of the darkness,” the ingresus caliginis. 
But faith could not remain justifying faith either without assign¬ 
ing the care for wholeness to man’s reason, insofar as it is known 
and accessible to him. But even now this wholeness is still threat¬ 
ened by the dark evil, which, however, appears differently to 
reason as it does to faith.. For faith salvation, as realized by 
God, is revealed in the midst of evil and its darkness, because 
faith is willing unconditionally and in suffering to expose itself 
to the darkness. Reason, however, recognizes only the threat of 
evil, since it perceives wholeness only as demand, not as divinely 
accomplished reality. This is the case at least, as long as reason 
remains within the secularity and does not deny the future to 
which it is exposed, once it has become historical through faith. 
At this point, therefore, the crucial question arises of whether 
so-called “Christian” morality—for that is at stake here—remains 
secular in its concern for the whole, or whether it descends to 
the level—and in view of the present situation remains there— 
of a utopian secularism. 

The question for Christian ethics today is whether it will re¬ 
turn to secularity, whether it will accept again the appropriate 
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stance of questioning ignorance regarding the whole of human 
existence, whether it will expose itself again to the future. Only 
in this way can it recover the counterpart in which, as we saw, 
the demand for wholeness has its legitimate basis. “Christian” 
ethics does not need to be abandoned, because it is a phenome¬ 
non of secularization resulting from the Christian faith. On the 
contrary, here is the legitimate place for reason and for the de¬ 
cisions assigned to it, through which man in his historicity cares 
for his existence. Where this function is fulfilled, faith can retain 
the appropriate realm in which it remains faith. 
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